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EDITORIAL 


YEN I was last in London I paid a visit to the 
Gramophone Exchange in Shaftesbury Avenue, 
and found there the same welcome spirit of helpfulness 
I used to find at the old Gramophone Exchange in New 
Oxford Street in the days before this paper was started. 
It seems but yesterday that I was standing in a little 
room about eight feet square, listening for the first time 
to the Orchestraphone, which with the Astra soundbox 
was seeming to me the ne plus ultra of reproduction. 
The other day, conversation turned on the future of 
the old record, interest in which has been so sharply 
stimulated by Mr. P. G. Hurst in his Collectors’ Corner. 
I have no doubt whatever that the future will show 
a steady increase in the importance of the old record 
business. Now that the collecting passion has been 


directed to records, it will go far to revive the keenness 
of those who were beginning to feel a little discouraged 
hy the levelling-up process of electrical reproduction. 
During our chat I happened to mention a very early 


record of John McCormack of “‘ The Croppy Boy” 
and “ The Boys of Wexford,” published by the Regal 
Company, and The Gramophone Exchange no sooner 
heard that I wanted it than with kindly thoughtfulness 
they took the trouble to secure a copy and present me 
with it. When playing it through, I asked myself if 
hearing it at the time it was first published I should 
have had enough critical acumen to foretell the great 
career of the singer. I rather doubt it. The quality 
of the voice would have been unmistakable, but the 
artist in MeCormack would hardly yet have been evi- 
dent. Then I fell to wondering why the West of Scot- 
land had never been able to produce a comparable 
singer during this century. I say the West of Scotland 
advisedly, because the peculiar timbre of McCormack’s 
tenor never manifests itself where the east wind has 
any influence. There have been several Irish tenors 
who without vieing with McCormack either in quality 
of voice or power of expression have been recognisable 
as singers of the same kind. Joseph Hislop roused 
hopes of a really great Scottish tenor, but he was 
spoilt as a singer of songs by his operatic experience, 
and as an operatic tenor he has never been able to 
equal the best of the Italians. One of the chief critic- 
isms made against McCormack by those who admire 
him less than I do is the nasal quality of his production, 
which they attribute to so much of his life’s having 
been spent in the United States. Yet, anybody who 
listens to that early Regal record alluded to above will 


discover the same slightly nasal quality, which I attri- 
bute to an English inherited with a Gaelic method of 
voice production. Not that McCormack ever spoke 
Gaelic himself, hu\ for all that the language was in his 
blood. Our naiive Gaelic singers in Scotland have 
this nasal quality in what for the average English 
listener is a positively unpleasant excess, and contrari- 
wise the throaty English voice is just as painful to the 
Gaelic listener. 


The Parlophone Company have recently issued a new 
Scottish Supplement in which for the first time a new 
singer is heard of whom I shall be bold enough to say 
that he is the first young singer I have heard during 
the last ten years who might become for Scotland what 
John McCormack is for Ireland. The first merit of 
Mr. Sydney MacEwan as a singer is the extraordinary 
variety of his voice. In one or two of the songs he sings 
I should have been as willing to call him a high barytone 
as a tenor, though when it came to be demonstrated 
there was no shadow of doubt that his voice was a 
genuine lyric tenor of beautiful quality. The second 
great merit of Mr. MacEwan is his power of dramatic 
expression, never in a single phrase exaggerated, and 
always perfectly in accord with both the words and 
the music. The third merit of Mr. MacEwan, though 
this is less a merit than a grace, is that indefinable 
quality in his voice which holds tears, not the tears of 
mawkishness, but the tears of Virgil, the lacrimae 
rerum. What remains to be proved is whether the 
actual timbre of Mr. MacEwan’s voice is on a level 
with the rest of his gifts and his good taste. My fancy is 
that he supposed himself to be a barytone when he 
began to sing and discovered later that he was a tenor. 
Now I want to hear how he develops, and I[ shall wait 
for his next records before I commit myself finally. 


Meanwhile, these first three records are so remarkable 
in their promise and in their performance that the dis- 
appointment will be intense if he does not turn out to 
be what I believe him capable of being. One of his 
discs is entirely Gaelic, and I must warn Gaelic speakers 
that they will at once recognise that Mr. MacEwan’s 
Gaelic has been acquired. This will be no handicap 
to English listeners, who will find Tog Orm Mo Phiob 
Mhnathan @ Ghlinne so on E4103 the most beautiful 
Gaelic record they have yet heard. The singer is 
delightfully accompanied by Mrs. Campbell of Airds on 
the clarsach or native harp. On E4102 Mr. MacEwan 
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sings enchantingly in English a very difficult song from 
Mrs. Kennedy-Fraser’s Songs of the Hebrides called 
The Peat Fire Flame, and less successfully one in 
Gaelic from the same collection, Maighdeanan nah- 
Airidh. However, it is after hearing disc E4101 that 
I put my critical money on Mr. Sydney MacEwan as 
a singer of the first class. On one side is The Bonnie 
Earl o’ Moray and on the other Maiden of Morven, 
and I do not believe they could be better sung by any 
living singer. The Bonnie Earl o’ Moray has always 
been a favourite song of mine, but I never realised till 
I heard Mr. MacEwan sing it how much a singer could 
get out of it. As for Maiden of Morven, which is a 
pleasant and perfectly conventional affair, Mr. Mac- 
Ewan turns it into something like a great song. Morven, 
though spelt so in Songs of the North and in most guide 
books, should be Morvern. This may seem a small 
matter, but it is enough to treble the difficulties of the 
refrain for the singer, who is instinctively wishing for 
a long second syllable to balance with the “ Mor” 
of the first syllable. We have enough clipped vowels 
in English with which to torment singers not to go out 
of our way to produce others by perpetuating vulgar 
errors. 


In praising Mr. MacEwan so enthusiastically, I have 
not forgotten the immense help he has received from 
Mr. Duncan Morrison, the accompanist of the songs he 
sings in English. It is no mean feat for an accompanist 
to impress himself on a listener as a wonderful pianist 
without once obtruding himself. I would advocate the 
purchase of these records merely for the piano accom- 
paniments. The only other accompanist with whom 
I can compare Mr. Duncan Morrison for perfect 
artistry is Mr. Edwin Schneider, whose help Count 
McCormack is lucky enough to enjoy. And since I have 
mentioned these two names, let me mention an exquisite 
H.M.V. ten-inch record on which McCormack sings, as 
still only McCormack could sing those songs, A Prayer 
to Our Lady and Charm Me Asleep. McCormack’s pre- 
eminence is but enhanced by the records of a tenor like 
Richard Crooks. Here is a magnificent voice, one. 
moreover, trained to make the best of itself just as 
a voice. There are signs that the barbarous amplifica- 
tion of the last three years is being abandoned ; but 
because Richard Crooks lacks dramatic expression, all 
his records are to my ear dull. Take, for instance, his 
performance of Kathleen Mavourneen on a twelve-inch 
red H.M.V. and compare it with John McCormack’s 
version—if possible, with John McCormack’s pre- 
electric performance, which was a supreme example of 
his art. It is not just a question of McCormack’s having 
a natural brogue and of Richard Crooks’ having to 
assume one not very successfully, it is in the ability to 
make the stilted old words sound like spontaneous 
human speech. I have not played the old pre-electric 
version for at least four years, but I can still hear in 
my head the sound of McCormack singing “ It may be 
for years or it may be for ever.” 


The best soprano record I have heard during the last 
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two or three months is unquestionably that of Miliza 
Korjus on a twelve-inch H.M.V. plum disc, on one side 
of which she sings in German Una Voce Poco Fa and 
on the other Adam’s Variations on Mozart’s simple 
little air Ah! Vous Dirai-je Maman? Iam informed 
that Miliza Korjus has learnt to sing almost entirely 
by the study of gramophone records by famous sopranos. 
If this be true, she can be considered one of the most 
notable triumphs of the gramophone. 


When I was writing about the Columbia records of 
Stravinsky’s Les Noces last month, I forgot to mention 
the curious testimony of one of my cats to the effect of 
the music. She is an ordinary tabby, not one of the 
Siamese, and she had been lying the evening through 
close to the mouth of the gramophone horn. All sorts 
of music had been played, both vocal and orchestral, 
and much of it louder in volume than Les Noces. Yet 
after a few minutes of Stravinsky’s percussion instru- 
ments the cat sat up, looked at the horn with an 
expression of bewilderment, and finally stood up on her 
hind legs and, resting her fore feet on the edge of the 
horn, peered into its depths to search for something 
that would account for this extraordinary noise she 
evidently could not bring into line with anything she 
had previously heard from the gramophone. I cannot 
help deducing from her behaviour that Stravinsky’s 
music does actually possess the primordial vitality 
which he is aiming to express. If it were merely the 
lure of strange noises, this cat would have paid many 
a visit to peep into the gramophone horn. 


I shall take this opportunity of saying that the 
gramophone I have been using these last two months 
has been the instrument which Mr. E. M. Ginn sent up 
to Harris over six years ago fitted with a Wilson horn. 
He has just sent me a new soundbox for it, and the 
reproduction is really splendid. Moreover, the constant 
usage the instrument has had (not by me) is a grand 
testimonial to good workmanship. 


I am afraid I shall have to write down the abridged 
version of The Barber of Seville published by Columbia 
on six twelve-inch discs in an album as a failure—at 
any rate for those who hope to get a better impression 
of the opera through the gramophone than they can 
obtain at present by collecting for themselves bits of 
it on isolated records. I once saw a performance of 
The Barber in Athens during the war, when, owing to 
the difficulties of getting singers, it was performed in 
three languages, the soprano singing her part in Greek, 
Almaviva in Italian, and Figaro in French. Yet the 
result was less confusing than trying to follow these 
Columbia selections with the help of the synopsis 
provided. I do not think I can be accused of any lack 
of sympathy with or understanding of the difficulties 
of the recording room, but I can find no excuse for a 
piece of amateur journeyman’s work like this. If it 
was felt that the public would not respond generously 
enough to make a complete version of The Barber of 
Seville feasible as a publication, at least some attempt 
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should have been made to offer an intelligible abridge- 
ment. Otherwise it would have been better to leave 
The Barber for happier and more prosperous days. 
I sincerely hope that when we do get the much-desired 
operas of Mozart we shall not be given them in bad 
abridgements. Let me make it clear that I am not 
objecting to abridgement as such, but to ill-considered 
abridgement. Why was one disc wasted on the 
Overture ? I will agree that it is admirably played 
by the Milan Symphony Orchestra under Cavaliere 
Molajoli, but surely this could have been published by 
itself as what it is—a first-class orchestral record. Then, 
as our reviewer pointed out, the Mozart Air and 
Variations sung for the music lesson is an intruder. 
Every soprano has her own choice for this scene, and 
a dozen records could have been supplied from the 
catalogue. We are all familiar with Stracciari’s superb 
performance of Largo al Factotum, and though once 
again he sings it gloriously for this album, a less 
familiar aria would have been more useful. The 
synopsis is a leaden piece of work. Compare it with 
that admirable synopsis published by H.M.V. with 
their Rosenkavalier album. 


The Barber of Seville needs a lively piece of exposition, 
for it is essentially a comic opera, and even the dullest 
of performers can hardly destroy its comedy. Yet 
when it was first performed in Rome the Opera House 
was pandemonium. Rossini himself was completely 
unconcerned at the row. He sat there in his old green 
coat, a cynical smile on his face, conducting imperturb- 
ably amid the catcalls and the whistles and the bom- 
bardment of vegetables. In fact, this album might 
have given him more concern. Surely the object of 
these abridged versions is not merely to provide the 
public with opera at a reasonable cost, but also to 
cultivate operatic taste and commit the public to a more 
reckless investment. I suggest that a little more 
imagination, a little more care, a little more judgment, 
and a little more enthusiasm, might have produced 
a much better affair than this amateurish abridgement 
of a great comic opera. I have written at this length, 
because I know that there was never such need as now 
for keeping up the standard of records. We must 
ensure that the public finds every major publication 
for the gramophone better than anything except the 
exceptional radio production. 


Paganini’s First Concerto played by Menuhin with 
the Orchestre Symphonique of Paris under Monteux 


is a most enjoyable affair. I note that our W. R. A. 
was contemptuous of it. as music, and no doubt he was 
right in stressing the theatrical aspect of it. At the 
same time, there is a limited number of violin concertos 
of the first rank, and most of them, if not all of them, 
have been recorded by now. I seem to remember that 
the Max Bruch Violin Concerto brought out by Colum- 
bia had a cold reception from critics. Yet I have played 
it many a time since it was first published, and always 
with pleasure, and I have no doubt whatever that I 
shall play this Paganini Concerto just as often and with 
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equal pleasure. This kind of work possesses the same 
kind of quality as music that a novel like Monte Cristo 
possesses as literature. And no sooner do I write those 
words than I begin wishing I had a copy of Monte 
Cristo handy, so that I might indulge myself to-night 
in the tawdry splendours and simple melodrama of the 
life therein depicted. We lose much by being so much 
the creatures of our own time that we cannot grow 
young and credulous and once more the prey of our 
crude unformed adolescent taste. I listen to Paganini’s 
Concerto, acutely aware of the deliberately romantic 
social background for which it was contrived. I recall 
that charming melody in Schumann’s Carnival named 
after the great virtuoso and reflect that Schumann, 
who in his day was the perfect highbrow, fell a victim 
to Paganini’s sorcery. No doubt, as W. R. A. says, 
he was a great showman, but he had the vitality 
of genius, and, claptrap or not, that vitality endures 
in this concerto. Those who are irritated by such music 
will retort that Iam enjoying it, not as music, but as 
a musical accompaniment to my own literary fancies. 
I daresay I am, but I am perfectly sure that dozens of 
our readers will get the greatest pleasure out of listening 
to this album of perfect fiddling and engaging tunes. 
As for Menuhin, he has earned his right to perform 
what he likes on the gramophone. Compare his output 
already with what Kreisler has done with so many 
years more to do it in, and the older violinist may 
blush. 


Readers who find the Paganini Concerto too con- 
sciously romantic, and too much encrusted with tinsel, 
for their taste, will find a perfect record in the light-blue 
twelve-inch Columbia of Harold Dawber and the 
London String Orchestra under Sir Hamilton Harty 
playing Handel’s Organ Concerto in D. I wonder if 
Handel takes us any nearer toward the absolute truth 
to which art aspires than those marble cherubs with 
puffed-out cheeks on eighteenth century cenotaphs 
take the human soul toward God. The most eloquent 
champion of Handel’s music was Samuel Butler, and 
I should like to read an essay by a competent critic 
who would establish the link between the two minds. 
Perhaps it was the contrast Butler found in Handel’s 
music to his own mental outlook, for to my fancy 
Handel’s music glorified much that Butler aimed to 
destroy. Still, whatever our opinion of Handel, there 
will be few who do not find this Columbia record 
supremely good, with the balance between organ and 
orchestra perfectly preserved. 


I do not think we have had a really good electric 
recording yet of Tchaikovsky’s Nutcracker Suite. Was 
it Sir Landon Ronald who conducted the pre-electric 
H.M.V. version which used to be my favourite test for 
soundboxes ? We have no difficulty nowadays in 
identifying the instruments, but all the performances 
seem to lack inspiration. Three discs of the Decca- 
Polydor in which Oskar Fried conducts the Berlin 
State Opera Orchestra are as good as any, but not 
nearly as good as they ought to be. Here, surely, is 
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a piece of music which would repay the amount of 
trouble that Sir Thomas Beecham took with that 
Columbia recording of The Fair Maid of Perth Suite. 
On the other hand, the Decca-Polydor record of the 
Figaro and the Seraglio Overtures made by the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Furtwingler is excep- 
tionally brilliant. I do not know a better. The three 
ten-inch Decca-Polydor discs of Tchaikovsky’s Serenade 
for String Orchestra, Op. 48, are most welcome. There 
is a wonderful pre-electric H.M.V. record of Heifetz 
playing the second movement of this Serenade, a waltz 
as melodious as even Tchaikovsky ever wrote. The 
first movement is called ‘a Piece in the form of a 
Sonatina,” and the third movement is an elegy, which 
seems a pessimistic way of winding up a serenade. No 
matter, it is all very pleasantly tuneful, and these 
three ten-inch discs offer a real bargain in the way of 
popular music with an opus number. 


I wonder if one of our advertisers would find it worth 
while to give amateurs of the recherché gramophone 
record a chance to acquire some of the music of the 
distinguished Brazilian composer Heitor Villa Lobos. 
I can recommend his Brazilian Quartet, No. 5, played 
by the Carioca String Quartet on two twelve-inch 
Victor discs as an unusual but at the same time most 
attractive example of modern chamber music. This 
Brazilian Quartet is a kind of rhapsody built up on 
motives from folk-music, and most ingeniously suggests 
in terms of a string quartet the serenading instruments, 
songs, and methods of the popular serenatistas. If an 
opportunity is given to British amateurs to make 
themselves acquainted with this characteristic, able, 


and extremely interesting piece of music we shall be . 


glad to publish an analytical exposition of the piece 
translated from the Portuguese. I have already alluded 
to the brilliant soprano records of Bidu Sayad, and 
suggest as representative of this lovely voice two 
excerpts from the opera O Guarany of Carlos Gomez 
on a twelve-inch Victor disc. Ophelia Nascimento on 
a ten-inch Victor disc gives a delightful performance on 
one side of Brahms’s most popular waltz, and on the 
other side plays with superb rhythmic force a Negro 
Dance by F. Lima Vianna. There are some fascinating 
Brazilian Columbia records of popular music by 
Stefana de Macedo and Breno Ferreira, which, knowing 
the British fear of novelty, I hesitate to ask the 
Columbia Company to publish over here, though I think 
they might easily catch on. I was much impressed, too, 
on another Brazilian Columbia record by a violinist 
called Raul Larangeira in one of Sarasate’s show-pieces. 
I was also much impressed by the quality of the 
recording. In fact, both the Columbia and the Parlo- 
phone-Odeon recording in Brazil seems to be much 
superior to the Victor recording. 


I should have liked to say much more about Brazilian 
music, but it is irritating to read about what is unpro- 
curable without delay and trouble and expense. It is 
a pity that these ridiculous tariffs should be allowed to 
handicap artistic enterprise. If the pacifists who are 
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now engaged in trying to frighten people out of war 
would devote more of their eloquence and practical 
energy to an attempt to charm them into peace, they 
would do more good to the cause they have at heart. 
So long as Money wars with Money over the prostrate 
body of Art, no pacifist argument based upon the peril 
and discomfort of humanity can have the faintest 
efficacity. Such propaganda is as useful as the gobbling 
of turkeys before their necks are wrung. 


F Sharp sent me several interesting letters from 
readers on which to comment, but I am anxious to 
catch up with the music, and therefore have resisted 
the temptation. I am delighted to be able to announce 
that in future we are going to review in THE GRAMO- 
PHONE only a very carefully cliosen selection of what 
we consider the best light records of the month, and 
this will enable us to find the space we want for more 
important musical topics. ; 


I am also delighted to hear that a Gramophone 
Society has been founded at Cambridge University, 
with every college already represented in the member- 
ship. The headquarters are at Messrs. Murdoch, 
Murdoch’s, and Mr. John Hodge is the technical 
adviser. I have had the honour of being nominated 
as a Vice-President, and I anticipate great benefit to 
the gramophone and to music from this society. 


Now let me wish everybody a very happy and a very 
prosperous New Year. It is some time since we were 
able to look forward so confidently to the future of the 
gramophone. I believe that the difficult period of 
transition is over, and that we may expect new triumphs 
for what, when all is said and done, is the best friend 
music ever had. 

Compton MACKENZIE. 





B.A.M. From la Boite & Musique come the first 
two records of an interesting new enterprise. With the 
co-operation of the artistes of La Musique Intime, this 
firm intends to enlarge the domain of recorded music, 
in the same spirit as our own National Gramophonic 
Society. 

If the high standard of these two discs is maintained, 
there should be a wide demand among the connoisseurs 
for the series marked B.A.M. The first gives three of 
Schumann’s hitherto unrecorded songs, ‘‘ Heiss mich 
nicht reden”’ (Goethe), “Er ist gekommen”’ (Ruckert), 
‘““Jeden Morgen” (Geibel). They are sung as one longs 
to hear them sung by Yvon le Marc ’Hadour, to the 
musicianly accompaniment of Mlle. Claude Crussard. 
He sings them in German, but Madame Rivain prefaces 
each song with an exquisitely spoken translation by 
M. de Courville. 

The second disc consists of four fragments from 
‘“* Harmonische Freude ” of P. H. Erlebach (1651-1714). 
M. le Mare ’Hadour is again the singer, and he is 
accompanied by Mile. Crussard and other members of 
Musique Intime, with piano, violins, viola and ’cello. 
This is lovely music-making, a record to cherish and 
play again and again. F¢ 
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THE STRANGE CASE OF RICHARD STRAUSS 


by BASIL HOGARTH 


F all living composers none has been more frequently 
recorded than Richard Strauss, whose seventieth birthday 
has revived the controversy that has been waging around his 
music ever since he first came into prominence as a composer 
of international importance. The case of Strauss is in many 
respects the most remarkable in the history of music. In 
his own time he has seen his music despised, reviled, then 
finally accepted. He has known the bitterest failure and the 
most glittering success ; but he has treated failure and success 
alike with a dispassionate con- 
tempt that has puzzled friends as 
well as enemies. 


Before the war his music split 
the world into two hostile camps: 
pro-Strauss and anti-Strauss. A 
new work by him was front page 
news the world over. No two 
critics agreed on his precise values: 
for some he was a super-Wagner, 
for others he was only a god with 
feet of clay. A generation has 
grown up that knows not the 
feuds of old. The war has inter- 
vened, and the composer who once 
electrified the capitals of Europe 
seems to have definitely taken a 
back seat amongst his contem- 
poraries. But nothing can remove 
the record of his colossal successes 
in the days from 1895 to 1914 
when he, and he alone, dominated 
the musical scene from New York 
to Moscow. If his most sensa- 
tional efforts no longer evoke 
storms of public disapproval, it 
is because they have passed the 
test of time and are become classics. 


Richard Strauss was born at 
Munich on June llth, 1864. It 
was a fitting birthplace for the 
man who was later to be univer- 
sally acclaimed as Wagner’s 
spiritual successor. Through Munich there runs a river whose 
placidity belies the stormy politics of the Bavarian capital; it is 
this river that feeds the famous Lion brewery, where the brew- 
ing of beer is a fine art and not a by-product of chemistry. 
Strauss’s mother wasthe daughter of Pschorr the brewer : his 
father was Franz Strauss, the principal horn player of the Munich 
Opera, who became something of a legend in musical circles 
as being the only musician who ever got the better of Wagner. 


It is said that old Strauss’s disposition was as cantankerous 


as his playing was divine. He was esteemed in Germany 
as the Joachim of the horn. Strauss the elder had a sharp 
tongue which he never hesitated to use, as even Wagner and 
Von Biilow knew to their cost. He was a rabid anti-Wagnerian, 
and it is surely one of life’s little ironies that the musician who 
passionately detested Wagner’s theories should produce a 
son who defended and continued them; and that all the 
ignominy heaped on Wagner should years later be deflected 
on the son of one of the leading anti-Wagnerians. 


Even before he went to school young Strauss had received 
piano lessons from his mother, an enthusiastic amateur. 
Incidentally it is not generally known that Strauss was 
always an excellent pianist; later glory as conductor and 
composer has overshadowed his early fame as solo pianist ; 
but his public debut was actually made as soloist in a Mozart 


Richard Strauss 


(Lithograph by Max Liebermann) 


piano concerto at a concert in which Brahms was amongst the 
audience. From the first the youngster showed a decidedly 
precocious gift for composition. From the age of six, when 
he composed a jolly polka and a Christmas carol, until he was 
sixteen, he was pegging steadily away at composition, and by 
the time he had passed through Munich University, at the 
age of nineteen, he had published several works and composed 
asymphony. As was to be expected from a boy who had been 
brought up under the stern eye of a musical die-hard his 
earliest compositions are  old- 
fashioned in idiom and modelled 
on what the professors in those 
days regarded as the only true 
principles. 


Strauss has himself confessed 
that even at the age of nineteen 
he dreaded the names of Schu- 
mann and Brahms, two composers 
who were anathema to the pedantic 
taskmasters of his youth. Few 
composers have travelled farther 
than the Munich boy who was 
feebly imitating Haydn and Men- 
delssohn in 1883, and who five 
years later had already written 
what still remains one of his 
greatest works, the symphonic 
poem Don Juan. There is some- 
thing very humorous about the 
spectacle of a rather priggish 
young Strauss attending the first 
Munich performance of Tristan 
in 1880 and reporting that “in 
ten years time no one will know 
this man Wagner.” Especially 
when the selfsame young man 
was himself twenty-five years later 
to shock the world with the most 
sensuous opera ever witnessed on 
a public stage. 


This swing of the pendulum can 
be traced originally to the winter 
1883-4, spent in Berlin, where some of his compositions 
aroused the interest of Hans Von Biilow, conductor of the 
world-famous Meiningen orchestra. The meeting with 
Von Biilow represented the turning point of Strauss’s life. 
Von Biilow, close friend of Wagner and Liszt, was the first of 
the modern subjective conductors. He started the young 
Strauss in his career as orchestral conductor, and inspired 
him with the revolutionary musical ideals of Wagner and 
Liszt and Brahms. 


Through Von Biilow’s influence Strauss was appointed 
assistant musical director to the Duke of Meiningen’s renowned 
orchestra. Here his mind began to flower; he cast aside 
his conservative prejudices and drank in the new music of 
the epoch. One of his most abiding memories of these early 
years is his first meeting with Brahms, when the great 
symphonist came to Meiningen to conduct in person his Fourth 
Symphony. For a time the influence of Brahms overshadowed 
everything else in Strauss’s life, until he formed a friendship 
that was destined to alter the whole course of his career. 


This friend was Alexander Ritter, an expatriated Russian 
who married a niece of Wagner. Failing as a composer, Ritter 
earned his livelihood in the rank and file of the Meiningen 
Orchestra. His influence on Strauss was incalculable. He 
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opened the young conductor’s eyes to the beauty and the 
wonder of Wagner’s orchestral magic ; he gave him the key 
to the new philosophy of Nietzsche; he liberated Strauss 
from a rather cramping bondage to Brahms that was 
threatening to sap his creative genius. In brief, he showed 
the fledgling composer where his future lay. In later years 
Strauss has never forgotten this friend and counsellor. ‘‘ His 
influence,” he has set on record, “was in the nature of a 
tempest. He urged me on to develop poetic expression in 
my music, continuing along the lines of Liszt and Berlioz. .. . 
He made me study the full score of Tristan. . . . He converted 
me to Wagner.”” His Meiningen experience was invaluable ; 
it amply compensated for its meagre stipend of £75 per annum. 
Von Bilow, the principal conductor, frequently toured 
abroad giving piano recitals, leaving the orchestra in charge 
of his assistant. When Biilow resigned, Strauss was appointed 
successor. But in 1886 rumours were afloat that, owing to 
its excessive cost of upkeep, the patron Duke of Meiningen 
proposed to disband the organisation. Strauss immediately 
cast about for a fresh job, and secured a post as third conductor 
of the Munich Opera. On receiving the offer he consulted 
Brahms, who advised him to accept but to take a long holiday 
first. Brahms’s advice was taken, and the young composer 
embarked for Italy, where he spent several months, and 
returned with his first symphonic poem Aus Italien. 


This post in Munich proved disappointing. As _ third 
conductor Strauss only managed to secure the operatic crumbs 
that the other conductors dropped ; the result was he had 
much time on his hands, time that he devoted to precious 
composition. To this period belonged Don Juan, Macbeth, 
and the masterly Tod und Verkldrung. His next move was 
in October 1889, when he was invited to succeed Liszt as 
director of the opera and orchestral concerts at Weimar. 
He retained this position until 1894, save for a journey in 
Egypt owing to a breakdown in health. 


Incidentally it was on this convalescent trip to Egypt that 
he decided to write his first opera, Guntram. The years he 
spent here were formative years. Although the opera Guntram 
is not in itself of excessive importance, it served to concentrate 
the composer’s attention upon the various mutations of 
operatic form and style. If in his ignorance he had once been 
an anti-Wagnerian, he was now the Bayreuth master’s first 
disciple. He spent the summer of 1891 at the Bayreuth 
Festival as a guest of Wagner’s widow, Cosima. His prestige 
as conductor was increasing by leaps and bounds, and when 
in October 1894 the much coveted position of principal 
conductor at Munich fell vacant he was elected to the 
vacancy, succeeding the eminent Wagnerian conductor Levi, 
that great maestro of the baton whose memory is still fondly 
cherished by the older generation of Covent Garden 
habitués. 


His second sojourn at Munich lasted exactly four years, 
during which he wrote Till Eulenspiegel, Also Sprach Zara- 
thustra and Don Quixote. Meanwhile his fame was being 
bruited abroad. Each new work was the signal of a fresh 
conflagration ; he became the most talked of man in Europe 
and America. Festivals were given in his honour; younger 
composers pawned their overcoats to raise funds to purchase 
his expensive scores. He found his duties at Munich too 
onerous, and in 1898 he exchanged his post for that of 
director of the Royal Opera at Berlin, a situation that enabled 
him to accept foreign engagements at his own discretion. 


Curiously enough, Berlin was never in those years particularly 
enthusiastic over Strauss as composer; indeed, in the 
*nineties he was hardly recognised there as a composer on 
his merits ; everyone regarded him as a conductor, and when 
Kaiser Wilhelm heard the first performance of Salome he 
gasped, and added humorously, “‘ Ach! That’s a fine snake I’ve 
been warming in my bosom all these years.” Actually Strauss 
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did not resign from the directorship of the Berlin Opera until 
1910, after composing his masterpiece Der Rosenkavalier. 


From writing symphonic poems that shook the world, he 
veered to writing operas that shocked the world. His 
notorious Symphonia Domestica, an inferior work that has 
not survived its nine days’ wonder, was succeeded by a change 
of style in the poisonously beautiful Salome. After Salome 
came Elektra, the opera that moved Bernard Shaw to take up 
the cudgels on the composer’s behalf and protest against the 
unfair tactics of Strauss’s hostile critics. ‘‘ Elektra,’’ declared 
G. B.S., “is a historic moment in the history of art such as 
may never occur again in our lifetime.” 


Then came something of a change of heart ; in his previous 
operas Strauss had largely worked in a very realistic vein, 
dealing with the darker passions of the human soul. In his 
next opera, Der Rosenkavalier, he turned away from the 
contemplation of vice and lust and wrote what is undoubtedly 
one of the comic masterpieces of all time, a masterpiece tha 
belongs of right to the royal line of comedy from Aristophanes 
to Wilde. 


His works since have betrayed an increasing tendency to 
simplicity, a return to that classic grace and pristine austerity 
which marks the opera Ariadne, for instance; the only 
exception being the gargantuan Alpine Symphony, which stil! 
baffles the critics, some of whom find it the apotheosis of 
** programme music,’’ while the others find in it only the death 
knell of musical realism. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the British public is quite unfamiliar with the post-war 
Strauss, the recent Arabella alone excepted. This is to be 
deplored, for there exist at least three operas well worth pro- 
ducing, the charming Schlagobers (Whipped Cream), a delight- 
ful evocation of the gay Edwardian Vienna; the essay 
in occultism, Egyptian Helen; and a veritable masterpiece, 
regarded by some discerning students as Strauss’s high-water 
mark, Die Frau ohne Schatten (The Lady without a Shadow). 


The greater part of Strauss’s recorded music belongs, 
however, to the pre-war period, and on the whole it is probably 
his most enduring work, the stuff that will survive and go down 
to posterity. In order to appreciate these master works it 
is necessary to understand that Strauss is, first and foremost, a 
realist. He was writing music at a time when realism was in 
the air; in the novel Zola and Flaubert dominated the 
scene; and, inspired by the example of Liszt, musicians 
Strauss is a 
past master of programme music. He deflected musical 
expression from the absolutely architectural symphony to 
the symphonic poem, with its vitally significant psychological 
and poetical cross-sections. He exploded the classic notion 
that music was an acoustic equivalent of architecture, a feat 
of mathematics in sound. As Ernest Newman has so finely 
remarked, ‘‘ Strauss has put at once more brains, more 
music and more technique into the symphonic poem than 
any of his contemporaries or predecessors. He has taken 
up the stray threads that earlier men had been fumbling 
with more or less ineffectually, and added a great deal of new 
stuff of his own, weaving it all into a fabric of undreamt-of 
strength of texture and richness of colour.” 


It would be the height of absurdity to imagine, as I fear so 
many deluded listeners do, that Strauss is merely a story-teller 


in music. It is one of the curses of the modern concert 
programme, with its printed annotations, illustrated now and 
again by a few musical texts, that the reader is led to suppose 
that music, to be enjoyed, has to be explained. Nothing could 
be further from Strauss’s intention. Those who first make 
their acquaintance with Strauss’s orchestral masterpieces via 
the medium of the gramophone are to be envied: for they 
will not be likely to confuse the function of the underlying 
narrative or poem with that of the music itself. In the earlier 
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programme music, such as Dvorak’s Spinning Wheel, the 
‘ story’? was of primary importance and the music as music 
occupied a subsidiary position ; or possibly it would merely 
be a slice of picturesque landscape painting, complete with 
warblings at eve, as in Smetana’s My Fatherland cycle. 


But Strauss’s method is quite different ; he merely uses the 
basic story as an inspiration, a spring-board to give him the 
necessary creative impetus. It is not Strauss’s intention to 
give word for word a musical equivalent of the legend of 
Till Eulenspiegel, or the life and adventures of Don Quixote, 
the knight of the doleful countenance. In his own words, 
“Tt is really absurd in the case of a composer like myself 
to suppose me capable of composing a work lasting three- 
quarters of an hour with the deliberate intention of exhibiting 
a few piquant specimens of tone-painting such as are at the 
command of almost any advanced conservatory student.” 


The first thing to grasp is that as a realist he shrinks from 
no manifestation of life as he has seen it. A masterly psycho- 
logist, he probes to the very marrow of his characters, and he 
stands in the same relation to music as Proust does to the 
novel, a past master of the art of psychological analysis. 
* His generous magnitude,’’ remarks Percy Grainger, ‘‘ leads 
him to depict, so far as possible, all stages of existence, not 
only those universally considered most worthy of artistic 
presentation, but also many that appear merely gruesome, 
sordid and unpleasant to a less cosmic vision than his own.” 


Thus in one of the earliest symphonic poems he chooses the 
darker side of passion, the poem of Don Juan. Several 
recorded versions exist, and each has its own virtues. In the 
nature of things most interest attaches to the Decca recording 
of the Berlin State Opera Orchestra under Strauss’s baton 
(CA8126-7). Strauss’s admirers, however, will doubtless 
wish to compare the various readings of Bruno Walter 
(Columbia L2067-8), Klemperer (Parlophone  E11051-2) 
and Clemens Schmalstich (H.M.V. D1309-10). Listeners 
must not expect to hear the conventional Don Juan of hearsay ; 
Strauss models his work upon the poem of the mad poet, 
Nikolas Lenau, and indeed the whole composition is epitomised 
in Don Juan’s exclamation ‘“‘I flee from surfeit and from 
rapture’s cloy.”’ He is not the typical iomme moyen sensuel, 
pursuing women as others take to horses or whisky, but a 
sort of wandering, restless hero in search of the eternal happi- 
ness that eludes him. The work is notable for its ravishing 
melodies, with their sweep of emotion that is often perilously 
near sensuality. Throughout all his most representative 
work Strauss is never abashed by any sense of false modesty. 
Whether he is depicting the illicit liaison of an ageing mar- 
chioness, or the unbridled licentiousness of a vulgar roué, 
passion is depicted with an almost brutal violence; ina 
word, Strauss is no musical Jane Austen. His creatures have 
lived, they are not puppets of a marionette show. In some 
respects Don Juan is Strauss’s most popular work, abounding 
as it does in glorious waves of melody. It is interesting to 
compare it with the lovely Stdndchen which was written about 
the same time. 


If Der Rosenkavalier is the glorious noontide of Strauss’s 
operatic career, then surely Till Eulenspiegel is the pinnacle 
of his achievement in the concert hali. Its immense popularity 
is indicated in the four versions that have been issued by 
various companies : Furtwangler and the Berlin Philharmonic 
(Decca CA8053-4), Klemperer and Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra (Parlophone E10925-6), Defauw and the Brussels 
Conservatoire Orchestra (Columbia L9375-6), and Albert 
Coates and the London Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V. 
D1418-9). My own impression is that Coates produces a fine 
sonorous tone that is unequalled; but that Furtwangler 
conveys more of the homely wit and the gemiitlich qualities of 
the medieval rogue. What a masterpiece of rich human 
comedy this is! not the mere buffoonery that is so easy to 
achieve, but that elusive spirit of comedy that, in Meredith’s 
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pregnant phrase, ‘“ awakens thoughtful laughter.’’ Nor is 
the work undiluted humour; there is an undercurrent of 
pathos that reminds us how narrow the dividing line between 
comedy and tragedy. To those who mistakenly suppose 
Strauss to be a musical megalomaniac with a taste for the 
morbid, the coda or epitaph occurring on the last of the four 
sides will be the only disclaimer necessary. Till Eulenspiegel 
was the first of Strauss’s works to be heard. in England ; it 
reached the Crystal Palace concerts on March 21st, 1896. 


A very different exemplar of. Strauss’s amazing gifts of 
mimicry and wit is Don Quixote. Two versions are accessible, 
that of the Berlin Opera Orchestra under Strauss himself 
(Decca LY6087-90), and that of Beecham and the New 
York Philharmonic (Columbia LX186-90). As a masterpiece 
of orchestral writing it has never been surpassed. His 
ingenuity in scoring is of course a critical commonplace ;_ his 
only peers are Berlioz and Stravinsky. This is all the more 
surprising as he has declared: ‘“‘I can compose anywhere: 
walking, motoring, eating or drinking, at home and abroad, in 
my garden, in noisy railway carriages.’’ He carries a sketch- 
book wherever he goes and his scoring is often done while 
chatting with friends or receiving visitors. 


In very different style is Tod und Verkldrung (Death and 
Transfiguration), a work which reveals aspects of Strauss that 
are not often to the fore. In private life Dr. Strauss is an 
extremely well-educated man, and his interests are centred 
almost exclusively in matters cultural. He is deeply interested 
in the problems of philosophy, and in speculations on survival 
after death. This tone-poem represents the fruits of his 
thinking in the regions of metaphysics. Incidentally, when 
listening to the music it should be remembered that the story 
commonly accepted in concert rooms as the basis of the 
composition was actually woven into the work after it had 
been written. It is recorded by Albert Coates and the London 
Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V. D1525-7). The work above 
all others which infuriated Strauss’s hostile critics was 
Heldenleben (A Hero’s Life). There is a magnificent set of 
discs by Mengelberg and the New York Philharmonic (H.M.V. 
Connoisseur’s Catalogue, D1711-5). The work was a deliberate 
challenge to Strauss’s enemies. ‘‘ I don’t see why I shouldn't 
write a symphony about myself,’’ he declared. ‘I find myself 
quite as interesting as Napoleon or Alexander the Great.” 
In it he wrote his autobiography ; the score, which to-day 
sounds fresher than ever, represents the battle between Strauss 
and his opponents. A section of violent cacophony illustrates 
the chaos that descends on the critics when the hero does 
battle with them. There is much quotation of thematic 
material from earlier work, when the composer justifies his 
own artistic ideals. Before the war, whenever this tone poem 
was played, it used to be greeted regularly with hisses. Try it 
for yourself and you must at least admit that Strauss belongs 
to the company of select autobiographers like Rousseau and 
Stendhal. 


Psycho-analysts tell us that only the man who has probed 
to the depths of his own mental make-up can reveal the 


psychology of others. Perhaps that is the secret of Strauss’s 
uncanny, intuitive insight into the personalities of his operatic 
characters. It may be that the introspection preparatory to 
A Hero’s Life gave him the master key to the minds of his 
characters. At any rate it is incontestable, that for sheer 
dramatic intensity and fidelity to psychological types, his 
operas Salome, Elektra and Der Rosenkavalier are unequalled. 
According to Strauss’s own dictum, music can portray inner 
states of mind, and can and ought to arouse in the listener the 
same emotions as in the thing or person described. Whether 
Strauss always lives up to his own theories is debatable, but it 
cannot be gainsaid that in Salome he has given the world 
the finest exhibition of moral perversity ever witnessed. His 
music is corroded with a sensual lust, a perverted sadism that 
is as black as the Eastern night in which the scene is enacted. 
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Salome is not adequately recorded. There are several 
readings of the Dance of the Seven Veils, including a definitive 
pressing under Strauss’s baton (Decca CA8017); otherwise 
the only other excerpt is the Final Scene, sung by Gota 
Ljunberg and the Berlin State Opera Orchestra (H.M.V. 
D1699). This is one of those superb endings that only Strauss 
seems able to contrive. As a piece of secret history I may 
mention that the opera was banned by the Lord Chamberlain 
in Britain, but a member of our Royal Family used her 
great influence and managed to secure a compromise between 
censor and composer. 


The return to simplicity is first heralded in Der Rosen- 
kavalier. The extraordinary number of recordings available 
of excerpts from this opera testifies to its enormous popularity ; 
but the very number precludes detailed survey. I will merely 
remind readers that Frieda Hempel’s singing of the Marshallin’s 
indescribably lovely Monologue is still available on H.M.V. 
Those who procure this record will recapture something of 
that bygone age before the war when London was intoxicated 
by Strauss’s heady wine. For the opera is the flower of a 
vanished age: it is an opera of opulence: it demands to be 
heard in a sumptuously furnished opera house, by an audience 
of richly apparelled and sophisticated listeners. Its harmonies 
exude an exotic flavour; its very orchestration is the apogee 
of virtuosity. Itsstyleisthe grandmanner: it calls for adouble 
east of principals. The world has changed since this opera 
waswritten. It was the last relic of an age of secret diplomacy, 
frock coats, hansoms, and exquisitely gowned women who 
uttered delicious epigrams with all the skill of “ Saki’s” 
heroines. 


After Der Rosenkavalier little is recorded beyond snippets 
from Intermezzo, Arabella, Egyptian Helen, and Ariadne. The 
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latter has passed through a strange eventful history. Produced 
at Stuttgart in 1912, it was intended as a tribute to the 
producer Max Reinhardt. The entertainment was to consist 
of a play of Molicre (Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme) interlarded 
with a one-act comic opera (Ariadne). This hybrid proved 
intractable, being neither fish, fowl, nor good red _ herring. 
In the sequel, Strauss salvaged from the wreck the one-act 
opera Ariadne, and the incidental music to the play. The 
latter is well represented on the gramophone, perhaps the best 
version being that of Clemens Krauss conducting the Vienna 
Philharmonic on H.M.V. (C2034-7). The only interest in 
Ariadne is the alarmingly difficult coloratura air, in which 
Strauss out-Rossinis Rossini; Ivogun does wonders witii 
the bravura passages on H.M.V. DB4405 (Connoisseur’s 
Catalogue). 


It is quite impossible, at the tail-end of an article, to com- 
press into a paragraph anything like a fair view of Strauss as 
a composer of lieder. Here his wonderful lyric gifts are 
shown to great advantage on the various recordings by singers 
of the calibre of Schlusnus, Lotte Lehmann, Elisabeth 
Schumann, Tauber, and Emily Bettendorf. To hear these 
songs properly they must be rendered by the finest lieder 
singers, for as Strauss has said,‘‘ Even the easiest are extremely 
difficult : they are only written for singers of first-rate accom- 
plishments.”’ 


And posterity, what will it have to say of Richard Strauss? 
I for one shall be surprised if it does not endorse the verdict 
of Romain Rolland: ‘ With all his faults he is unique, 
because of his great verve, his unceasing spontaneity, and his 
privilege of remaining young in the midst of a German art 
that is rapidly ageing.” 
B. Hocarru. 
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THE MASTER KEY 
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SMALL boy went into a gramophone shop and said: “TI 
A want a record. I don’t know the name of the tune, but 
I can whistle it for you.” 

He was taken into a quiet corner and did so. No doubt he 


got his record, for he happened to strike a famous 
establishment which demands of its assistants something 
above the average musical intelligence. But in most cases 
he might have whistled for it. . . . 

Now, thanks to the Gramophone Company’s brilliant idea 
of Key records, that small boy and you have only to go into 
almost any dealer’s and say quite boldly : 

‘*T heard a tune I liked yesterday and want a record of it.” 

The salesman, instead of giving you one wild distracted look 
and recklessly tearing down a handful of records, as he might 
well have done in the old days, will say brightly : 

“Certainly. Did you hear it in a restaurant, or perhaps at 
a concert? ” 

‘In a restaurant, played by an orchestra.” 

Perfectly simple. Down comes Volume B of the Key records. 
You retire to an audition room, and open your volume. There 
are twelve records in it, and on each side of them are six 
samples of light orchestral music, just the first phrase or two 
from popular pieces, and after each one the number of the 
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record is clearly announced. You recognise your tune, make 
a note of the number, and in a few minutes you are walking 
out of the shop with your record in its carrier, accompanied, 
no doubt, by two or three others which you have always 
wanted but have never been able to ask for. 


Think what a saving of wear and tear for records and for 
salesmen and women, of embarrassment for the customer, and 
of everybody’s time! 

The volumes of Key records range from heavy orchestral, 
through songs and ballads, instrumental, brass bands, vocal 


operatic, musical comedy, to sacred music, a wide choice for 


all tastes. I fancy this scheme will revolutionise the record 
market, so aptly does it simplify the relationship between 
buyer and seller. It is devised, of course, most specially for 
those of us who hang longingly outside the portals of the 
temple where the elect may be seen ordering their concertos 
and symphonies, quoting ops and numbers with cool assurance ; 
for the thousands and thousands of us who hear lots of lovely 
tunes all over the place, but can’t put a name to them, and 
haven’t the courage to risk the complications of entering a 
shop and trying to explain. 


For those thousands—here is the Master Key to unlock 
vast treasures ! 
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Reprint from THE GRAMOPHONE, April 1923. 


NE of the most interesting books published in recent 
O years is A Musical Pilgrim’s Progress, by J. D. M. Rorke, 

in which the author records with much subtlety and 
no little eloquence of style his adventures in music. I propose 
to follow in his footsteps, less out of vanity and egotism, I hope, 
than because I am a great sinner, and like St. Augustine of 
Hippo I feel I ought to pillory myself as a warning and an 
encouragement to the public. I beg of any man of taste who 
may put himself to the trouble of reading this confession to 
remember the mortification I must have inflicted upon myself 
and extend to me his charity. Most people’s confessions are 
interesting ; some, like The Confessions of Rousseau or The 
Diary of a Disappointed Man, are revoltingly interesting. In 
a musical self-revelation the only blushes I shall kindle will 
be upon my own cheeks. I firmly believe, as I hope for 


salvation, that not the most insensate Freudian will be able . 


to make of my revelations a case ; but, of course, there is no 
knowing in these days to what dark abysses of primordial 
lust one’s simplest behaviour may not be traced. 

My earliest recollection of music dates to a month or so 
before my second birthday ; and I hear, more remotely fine 
than the squeak of a bat, the faint crooning of nursery 
rhymes (H.M.V. C911, C912, C913, C914; Columbia 2990, 2991; 
Pathé 1120, 1121; Zon. 1700). But the pictures of those 
nursery rhymes are much more vivid to me now than the 
tunes to which they were sung ; and I fancy that I must have 
soon tired of the singing, because before I was two years old I 
had learnt them all by heart and preferred reading them to 
myself to having them sung. In fact, that was the way 
I learnt to read, and before I was two-and-a-half I could read 
anything without the least difficulty, so that I did not care to 
be read to, and even to this day that prejudice survives. 

My first memory of a musical instrument is of the Pan-pipes 
played by a Punch and Judy showman at Lowestoft, followed 
immediately by the appearance of Punch, an apparition that 
affected me with such horror that I was led shrieking from the 
sands. I must have been two years and eight months old then. 
The sound of Pan-pipes still affects me with a foreboding of 
some sinister event about to happen ; and even now I never 
get from the cor anglais or the oboe the pastoral atmosphere 
I ought to get. Very soon after this experience with the 
pipes, on being taken to church by my mother for the first 
time in the town of West Hartlepool, where nearly three 
years earlier I had been born, I was invited by her to be silent 
and to listen to the organ. 

“Organ?” I repeated incredulously ; ‘‘ Organ, but where 
is the monkey? ” 

This story is by now a desiccated chestnut, but I was the 
genuine originator of it. Clearly at that period sound did not 
mean much unless accompanied by some outward pictorial 
symbol. 

The next musical impression I have is of sitting on a wet day 
at a window of our house in London and of watching a very 
ragged boy swinging along in the rain and whistling. His tune 
spoke to me in some magical way of freedom. As I see him 
now, for all it was raining so fast, he was only wearing a pair 
of knickerbockers and a shirt, and there were only two buttons 
to those knickerbockers, but he was wearing braces. At the 
time my own knickerbockers were still kept up by a curious 
apparatus of red flannel, rather like little girls’ stays. I 
remember my envy of those braces and the feeling that I would 
exchange everything—my parents, my aunts, my toys—to be 
swinging along whistling like that ragged boy and to be 
wearing braces instead of scarlet stays. I wish I knew what 
tune he was whistling, but it struck upon my soul like the 
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Marseillaise. About this period, and for two or three years 
afterwards, music was the way I could always restore my 
courage, my faith in the ultimate triumph of right, and my 
self-confidence. I was in the power of an old nurse who 
resembled the witch in Hdnsel and Gretel or Rapunzel. She 
had a queer habit of making me go for long walks by myself 
from the time I was five until I was six or seven. We lived 
then in Avonmore Road, and my task was to walk thence 
as far as Earl’s Court Road. This for a grown-up person 
walking fast is a ten minutes’ walk ; for a child of my age it 
must have meant at least three-quarters of an hour. I used 
to support myself against my various terrors of being captured 
by gypsies, Fagins, and circus-proprietors by humming 
to myself all the way, and I am pretty sure that the song 
that I hummed most was one called White wings, they never 
grow weary, which gave me my first spiritual uplift. 
Hi-Tiddly- Hi-Ti was a favourite about this period and was 
usefully optimistic : then there was Get your hair cut, which 
had a frightening second line: There’s a barber round the 
corner, and he’s waiting for the order. This, I remember, 
struck me as an appalling thought, and the melody, which was 
a catchy one, gave me little pleasure in consequence. I 
remember that one day from one of the doors of a terrace 
opposite Holland House (now I believe about to be pulled 
down for a super-cinema) I saw a coffin being carried out on 
the backs of six sombre men. I remember clearly that I 
hummed louder than ever, and I should hazard that only 
Hi-Tiddly- Hi-Ti would have been encouraging enough to 
deal with this dreadful vision. My enemies the reed pipes 
appeared again, played now by an extraordinary old man 
who wore a moleskin cap with no peak, a bright red waistcoat, 
and a very long tailcoat. But the strangest thing about 
him was that he was covered with white rats and mice. I 
was perfectly certain that he was the Pied Piper of Hamelin, 
and I expected every moment to be charmed away by his 
playing to that mysterious cave from which the children of 
Hamelin never returned. Even to this day there is a certain 
type of clean-shaven old gentleman with silvery stubble on 
his chin who affects me with a kind of subconscious fright. 
Actually, this particular old man had a benevolent face as I 
remember it; and if somebody had explained to me that 
he was not the Pied Piper of Hamelin,no doubt I should have 
been attracted to him. I seem to remember that he had 
with him a dog of the Toby type with a frilled collar round 
its neck ; but of this I cannot be sure. If he had, he would 
be still more closely linked on to my terror of the Punch and 
Judy show. 

The next musical figure that recurs to my memory is a 
gentleman who played simultaneously a drum, a pair of cym- 
bals, a penny whistle, and some kind of a barrel organ. Yes, 
and a triangle and bells on the top of his hat. I see them now. 
I believe such a combination of instruments has a technical 
name—is it panharmonicon? But I know that he was to me 
the Great Panjandrum, and I could never understand why in 
Caldecott’s illustrations of the Great Panjandrum he appeared 
as an angry schoolmaster. 

Somewhere about this period I went to Portsmouth, and 
a military band filled my imagination for the first time. It 
was a Sunday morning, and I remember looking out of a 
window on the ground floor in a narrow street and seeing the 
Royal Artillery march past on their way to church. I 
remember the exceptional pleasure that the knobs on their 
helmets gave me as distinct from the spikes of the Line 
regiments. To this day, when I hear a military band, I 
associate the sound with the blue of the Artillery uniform 
rather than with red as most people would, and with those 
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brass knobs bobbing and glittering in the sunlight of a fine 
summer morning. 


Now to try to recapture some more of the songs that 
remain in my mind from those early years. I remember 
sitting in a stage box on the prompt side of Drury Lane 
Theatre and enjoying very much Marie Lloyd’s rendering of 
Ta-ra-ra-boom-deay! but at the same time being rather 
overcome by the abandon with which she kicked up her legs 
and displayed so much amber silk petticoat. I remember 
Harry Payne, the famous clown, came into the back of the 
box, all dressed up ready to go on for the Harlequinade, and 
my turning to him and saying how much I had enjoyed the 
song, but evidently giving him the impression by the way 
he laughed that I was doubtful of the propriety of Marie 
Lloyd’s dancing. I suppose that some wiseacre will write and 
tell me—if I do not anticipate him—that it was Lottie Collins 
who danced and sang Ta-ra-ra-boom-deay! This is true, so 
far as the music halls were concerned, but Marie Lloyd danced 
and sang it at Drury Lane. As I write, I remember now 
another song from an earlier pantomime, The Forty Thieves, 
in about 1887, when the demon king came on and sang: 
‘Hush, hush, hush, here comes the bogey man, Be on your best 
behaviour, for he’ll catch you if he can! He didn’t catch me, 
for I was led out of the box yelling at the top of my voice, 
and when I was quiet and had been taken back, Charles 
Lauri, playing a monkey, climbed up from the stage and ran 
along the plush-covered parapet of the circle, which set me off 
yelling again. 

I remember my father singing to me: He might have been 
a Russian, an Austrian, or a Prussian, from one of Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s operas, H.M.S. Pinafore, I think ; and I could 
never understand why anybody should ever have the least 
temptation to belong to any other nation, and why the fact 
of a man’s remaining an Englishman should be worth singing 
about. The tune, however, fascinated me; and I should 


say that for the first time perhaps in this song my critical 
faculties were roused to discriminate between the words and 
the music, for while the words struck me as definitely idiotic, 
the tune pleased, so that I was glad to hear my father sing it 
as often as he would. 


During this period I embarked on my first adventures in 
the executant side of music at the Kindergarten I attended. 
Here I sat in a stuffy little room, the kind of room that 
dentists love to choose for their deadly work, and played the 
treble in a series of duets known as Diabelli’s Exercises. I 
remember my mistress, a lean, red-faced young woman 
with blue hands, getting very much annoyed whenever, in the 
course of our joint effort, my left hand collided with her right, 
and I remember thinking how unreasonable her annoyance 
was and how much more unpleasant it was for me to touch 
her clammy hand than for her to touch my warm one. It 
seems to me now that in the earliest exercises all the treble 
part was written for minims and entirely devoted to the 
space notes F, A, C, and E. I can remember that the minim 
presented itself to me as a face, a curious, fat, humpty-dumpty 
kind of a face which was always going to be attacked by 
black goblins, which were the crotchets and quavers I could 
see over my left shoulder in the bass that was being played 
by my red-faced mistress. I remember hearing somebody 
described as crotchety and having a vision of a horrible little 
black womar. jumping about like a quaver in the bass. The 
treble compared with the bass seemed to me an extraordinarily 
safe part of the world, and I could not understand why it 
should have such a complicated and vicious-looking shell to 
indicate it, and why the menacing and unimaginably difficult 
bass should have a C, which being my favourite letter of the 
alphabet struck me as unsuitable for such an evil part of the 
world as the bass. Probably some of this was due to my having 
heard the word base in moral reprobation. As well as being 
faces, I used to think that these minims, oh yes, and semi- 
breves, I had forgotten the semibreves, which I laboriously 
played, were pieces of silver money, and I remember hearing a 
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person speak of somebody’s silvery treble and wondering to 
myself how this person had pierced one of my greatest secrets. 
Then there came the fatal day when my mistress informed me 
that I must begin the bass clef. I do not think I should have 
felt more frightened if she had told me that she was going to 
fling me from the top of Beachy Head into the sea. Simul- 
taneously with being introduced to the bass clef, I was intro- 
duced to the crotchet ; and the real misery of learning the 
piano began. I left behind me friendly E G B D F, so like a 
boy’s name, and friendly F A C E, and wrestled with the 
demon G B D F E and that queer poisonous nut A C E G. 
The crotchets were now nuts; evidently the association was 
between nutmeg and aceg. Procul, o procul este, profani! 
Freudians avaunt ! 

I am naturally left-handed, and if only I could have been 
tactfully and solicitously introduced to that accursed. bass 
clef, I might have enjoyed music long before I did ; but for 
years it was to be my bane, and to this day, when I can read 
by sight quite complicated passages in the treble, I have to 
spell out the bass with as much difficulty as I used to spell it 
out then. From this time on, for several years, music stands 
in my memory for getting up early in the morning and sitting 
on a piano-stool and what is called practising. This purgatory 
endured from the year 1887 to the year 1897, and all that 
remains to be now for those endless hours of boredom is the 
ability to play atrociously ten bars of an infamous composition 
called the Retreat March. 


Reprint from THE GRAMOPHONE, June 1923. 


I suppose that most children find playing with the piano- 
stool a pleasanter diversion than playing on the piano. | 
certainly did. The particular game I liked to play on our piano- 
stool was to twist it round on the upward grade with sufficient 
accuracy to bring it to the very top of the spiral without 
making it fall from its pedestal to the floor. This seemed to 
me of much greater importance than the level performance 
of a scale in C major. 


I cannot remember now the name of actually the first tune 
I learnt to play; but I remember clearly that the second was 
Le Carnaval de Venise, and the third Rosalie, the Prairie 
Flower. I used to begin practising at half-past six in summer 
and at seven in winter ; an abominable business that practising 
by candlelight, when I look back on it. I found a device at 
last to make the time pass more quickly by putting a book 
on the music-stand, and I must have read many chapters of 
Henty while my fingers raced up and down the piano playing 
scales. I can hear now my governess, coming out on the 
landing of the floor below, clapping her hands, and asking 
me how many more times I was going to play the scale in C 
major. There was one bad moment when she came upstairs 
rather quietly and I had only just time to hide the book | 
was reading inside the piano, where it lay heavily on the middle 
register. The nursery piano was a Brinsmead, the front of 
fretted walnut and pleated crimson silk. The drawing-room 
piano was a Metzler of yellow satinwood, which had a curiously 
muffled touch, as if the soft pedal were always down. That 
question of pedals was a great injustice of early practising ; the 
loud pedal was only permitted very rarely and the soft pedal 
never. In fact, it was not until I learnt the Retreat March 
of which I have already spoken that I was allowed to use the 
soft pedal, by which time I was fourteen ; and a month or 
two later I gave up the piano altogether. 


I cannot remember what short pieces succeeded Rosalie, 
the Prairie Flower; they were all in an old marble-backed 
volume which probably belonged to my grandmother. How- 
ever, I remember well the first comparatively long piece I 
learnt. It was called Swing Song, and the number of breathless 
adventures I went through with Henty, swinging on the notes 
of that Brinsmead, I should be sorry to have to count. 


(To be continued in next issue) 
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THIRTY-ODD YEARS OF OPERA 


N Englishman 
Aenivins at the 

railway station in 
Milan and asking to be 
driven to La Scala 
would find himself, 
within a space of little 
over five minutes, in 
a large square with the 
famous theatre taking 
up one side. 

A foreigner arriving 
at one of our London 
termini and asking a 
metropolitan taxi- 
driver to conduct him to Covent Garden would be astonished 
to find himself dropped outside an enormous fruit market. 

Such, in a nutshell, is the difference between the popular 
conception of opera in England and opera in Italy, or, for the 
matter of that, almost any European country. We have, in 
our midst, one of the finest opera houses, acoustically at any 
rate,in the world, and for roughly ten months of the year it 
remains closed or devoted to popular dancing. 

In pre-War days we were better treated. There was a three 
months summer season and from time to time an autumn 
season, less pretentious but often of considerable merit. The 
summer season was one of the greatest brilliance, all the 


Alexander Kipnis 


leading singers of the world appearing at one time or another. 
What a galaxy of “stars ”’ was heard in the years preceding 
the War! Names that are now almost legendary: Melba, 
Calvé, Destinn, Ternina, Wittich, Gulbranson, Kirkby Lunn, 
Litvinne, Saltzmann-Stevens, Boninsegna, Tetrazzini, Kurz 


among the women singers, Caruso, Bonci, Franz, Scotti, 
Battistini, Sammarco, Plangon, Van Dyck, Journet, Renaud, 
Gilly, Van Rooy, Whitehill, Burrian, Ruffo among the men. 


Almost every night was a ‘“red-letter’’ night, and on 
looking through one’s old programmes, the brilliance of the 
casts, so common in those days, seems beyond the bounds of 
possibility to-day. It was well worth while putting on an 
opera such as Meyerbeer’s “Gli Ugonotti’’ when one could 
call upon Destinn as Valentina, Kurz as Margherita, Caruso 
as Raoul, Scotti as Nevers, Journet as Marcel, and Whitehill 
as St. Bris. 

The last occasion on which this opera was attempted, the 
result was a dire fiasco, Kipnis alone meeting with any success. 

Italian and French opera have undoubtedly fallen upon 
evil days in this country, and the reason is, in my opinion, 
two-fold. In the first place, there is, throughout the Latin 
countries, a sad dearth of really first-class artistes. The 
art of singing, like the art of sculpture as practised by the 
ancient Greeks, appears to be lost to a very great extent. 

The singer of pre-War days usually died more or less in 
harness, the majority of present-day singers begin to deteri- 
orate almost before reaching middle-age. 


The second reason for the falling from grace of Italian opera 
in’this country must be laid at the door of those responsible 
for its production at Covent Garden. It has been their policy 
for many years now to expend all their energies on the prepara- 
tion of an efficient season of German opera, the last week 
or two being devoted to a few makeshift performances in 
Italian or French by second-rate casts with an occasional 
“ star’ artiste to draw the public. These performances have 
done very much more harm than good. The experienced 


IN ENGLAND 
by GEORGE H. S. MONTAGU 


opera-goers have stayed away in disgust, the younger and 
less enlightened have been brought up to an entirely false 
sense of values in operatic singing. The best performance of 
Italian opera heard here for years was brought about by 
accident only last summer. Owing to the indisposition of the 
leading tenor, the revival of Rossini’s ‘‘ Cenerentola ”’ had to be 
postponed at the last moment. ‘‘La Bohéme” was substituted 
and, thanks to the fortuitous presence in London of Elizabeth 
Rethberg, the audience was treated to some soprano singing 
which was a revelation. Here, at last, was a singer with a 
perfectly trained voice, a charming stage presence and the 
true operatic style, one who could bear comparison with the 
giants of the past. 

The return of this great artiste made one hope for better 
things in the future. If Italian opera is to be allowed to 
drift along indifferently, it were better that it should disappear 
entirely from the Covent Garden repertory. 

For true lovers of opera, however, perhaps the brightest 
hope lies in the work at present being accomplished at Sadler’s 
Wells. The problem of opera in English is one of many 
difficulties, but there are signs that the problem is at last being 
vigorously taken in hand. There are many excellent English 
singers who have won the admiration of audiences, not only 
in their native country, but in many parts of the world, 
artistes such as Florence Easton, Eva Turner, Florence Austral, 
Marjorie Lawrence, principal dramatic soprano of the Paris 
Opera, Laelia Finneberg, Maggie Teyte, Mary Jarred, 
Evelyn Scotney, Alfred Piccaver, Edward Johnson, Joseph 
Hislop, Cecil Sherwood, John Brownlee, Arthur Fear, and 
probably a host of others, some perhaps masquerading under 
assumed names in foreign countries. If these singers could 
be brought together under one roof, with a really efficient 
director, a British Toscanini, to co-ordinate matters, a truly 
representative National Opera might be brought into being. 

The question of repertory is one that would require careful 
attention. The basis of the repertory of a British opera 
company should be British opera, and I venture to suggest 
the following works as worthy of consideration : 


Holst—‘‘ The Perfect Fool.”’ 
Boughton—*“ The Immortal 
Stanford—‘‘ Shamus O’Brien.” 
‘‘Hugh the Drover.” ‘Sir John in Love.” ‘‘ The 
Shepherds of the Delectable Mountain.’’ Ethel Smyth— 
“The Bosun’s Mate.’ ‘‘The Wreckers.” Gatty— 
““The Tempest.” ‘‘ Prince Ferelon.”? Delius—‘‘The 
Village Romeo and Juliet.” 

Here, at any rate, is a beginning, and the introduction of 
works by native composers into the permanent repertory 
would not only spur on these composers to further efforts in 
the same direction, but would also encourage the younger 
musicians to try their hand at a form of musical expression 
hitherto much neglected in this country. 


Purcell—‘‘ Dido and Aeneas.”’ 
Hour.” ‘* Bethlehem.” 
Vaughan Williams— 


Some years ago, the Imperial League of Opera was instituted 
with the object of carrying out a project somewhat similar 
to that outlined above. Its object was not achieved, owing 
to lack of public support, but there are, we understand, 
some considerable funds in hand which, if the subscribers 
signify their approval, are to be transferred to the furthering 
of opera in English at Sadler’s Wells. I would suggest 
that the services of the best British artistes should be enlisted 
and that the question of building up a repertory of British 
opera should be thoroughly explored. To no better objective 
could the funds of the Imperial League of Opera be allocated. 
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AND FIRST REVIEWS 


[Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List.] 


ORCHESTRAL 


His Master’s Voice 


B.B.C. Orchestra, conducted by Walter: Symphony in E flat, 
K.548 (Mozart). H.M.V. DB2258-60 (12in., 18s.). 

Mr. Newman has done a good service by continuing to remind 
us that a “ classic ’’ was once a novelty, and may even have 
been a romantic novelty. We speak of Mozart’s “‘ serenity,” 
but he could flash out with queer power into the dark—perhaps 
into his soul. Of the great trio of symphonies that he produced 
in a few weeks in the summer of 1788—his last—the E flat 
is often considered the peaceful, if rather melancholy, one, 
as over against the dramatic G minor on the one hand and the 
Jupiter on the other. But may there not be passion in the 
E flat, though it be not maintained at the height and heat of 
the G minor? Walter, it may be said at once, is a fine con- 
ductor—one of the most respected : and I use that sometimes 
faint-praise-damning word in its warmest sense, because we 
respect Walter for his science, his sense, and his sensitiveness. 
He will not twist the music’s image to throw upon the screen 
a bigger shadow of himself. He has his notions, as all con- 
ductors must ; but he is respected because a ripe technique is 
placed at the service of the composer. 

First Movement.—When Mozart writes a slow introduction 
he means something really significant. Those drums (warm- 
ingly reproduced here) are impressive. The simplicity of the 
means—plain tonic chords and string runs—should not disguise 
the weight of meaning ; and those discords of the second (two 
adjacent notes together) in the middle of side 1 are charac- 
teristic of Mozart in tension of feeling (an analogous usage 
is the melodic seconds that abound in the G minor). Then the 
pause, at 24 in., and the striking figure at the end of the 
introduction, are elements which many of us have come to 
reconsider more closely of late years, since Mozart criticism 
has been opened up in fresh ways. 

The Allegro is taken perhaps a shade slower than usual. 
It seems to me just right. Notice how the last bars of the 
introduction dovetail into the gentler spirit of this—the 
melancholy mood, if you will; this is an exquisite bit of the 
workmanship of feeling, rather than of construction. The 
score, we may mark, is for five wood-wind—one flute, clarinets 
and bassoons (four brass), two each of horns and trumpets, 
and strings, with drums. What delicacy in the curves of 
the opening theme, with their wood echoes! Near the end of 
the side, the rushing scales, descending, remind us of the 
introduction, and there is a tautening here, as we draw into 
the second subject (side 2). The crisp rhythmic figure in the 
last bars of side 1 is much used in development. 

The second theme is as graceful as the first. For the only 
time in the movement (here, that is, and in the corresponding 
place in the recapitulation) ’cellos and double basses divide, 
the former to imitate the violins. The wood-wind has a 
gently drooping figure—nostalgic, one might feel. 

The end of the exposition comes (side 2, } in.) with the 
figure already noted (quaver-two semiquavers), which is used 
in the short, forty-bar development section. The wood-wind 





sweetly beckons in the first subject again, for the recapitula- 
tion (14 in.). 

Second Movement (Sides 3 and 4).—A tender dialogue for 
strings and wood-wind, the drums and trumpets resting. 
Mark the ripe melodic shaping of the master: an element for 
special notice throughout the work. The cloud effects are 
delicate—at 1} in.,for instance. At 1 in. is the second idea, 
sterner, bracing up to life’s harder realities, perhaps. I have 
thought of it also as the demonstrative firmness of youth, 
against the quiet assurance of age’s knowledge, with which we 
began. With one or two small rhythmic assertions and 
hesitations of Walter’s on this side 3 (at 2% in., for instance) 
I am not much taken. I prefer the simpler course : these are 
little things, though. An inch from the end of the side, the 
wind counsels sagely, and the strings agree. So we wend to 
the first thought again, by shady ways, with fresh delicacies of 
instrumentation to admire (start of side 4). The cloud again, 
and we move by a new key-path to the second thought, now 
higher than before, and more urgent. Again age’s wisdom 
calms youth’s fever, and—with just a little too much insistence 
from Walter—we come to the end—or rather, as I have put 
it, at a point from which, looking back, we see how satisfying 
it was to travel hopefully. 


Third Movement (Side 5).—A favourite minuet, hearty in 
the first part and suavely trim in the second (Trio, 1 in.), 
which, in contrast to the drum-and-trumpet-back-again scoring 
of the first portion, is lightly scored for the duet-ing flute and 
clarinet, with strings as the opposite number, and a little 
support from bassoons and horns. Walter carries the move- 
ment through in beautiful balance. 

Finale (Side 6).—One theme suffices. At a fraction before 
% in., after the decisive full close in F, we should expect the 
second subject, but the first performs again, with a new tail, 
which is derived from bar 7 of the theme. This early bit of 
development might be dangerous, were there not plenty of 
resource behind. Flashing keys touch the music with 
iridescence, with calling-and-answering wood-wind to make 
charming wisps of trailing colour. The variety of keys is 
splendidly displayed—half a dozen on a page: it is fine ear- 
training to try to spot them. Wood-wind, at 2 in., seeks to 
pat the exuberant strings into quietness, but the recapitula- 
tion begins just after, and the strings win easily, so the wind 
joins in the sport as before. The coda is a capital sprint 
home. The set pleases me highly, in colour and thought, and 
in the shaping by both players and recorders. 


*Heifetz and London Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by 
Barbirolli : Violin Concerto in A minor, Op. 82 (Glazounov). 
H.M.V. DB2196-8 (12in., 18s.). 

Glazounov seems to be one of those excellent musicians who 
are highly thought of, and yet never take very high rank 
outside their own country. Perhaps he was rather too much 
of a classic for outsiders to get excited about, since Russia 
has produced some much more startling composers. Mr. 
Calvocoressi quotes his rather pathetic question to an inter- 
viewer : ‘“‘ Have you still any use for me, a composer who 
has learnt harmony?” He has been a consistent upholder of 
solid ways, and so he has provided, if no thrills, at least plenty 
of good sound familiar-ground pleasure, and will so continue. 
Yet in his early days he amazed his elders, who called him a 
conjurer when he produced a symphony at sixteen—and this 
was his Op. 5! He settled down : he was born settled down, 
I think : a born Conservatoire head. 


Most of his music we know is symphonic or ballet work. 
This concerto was written when he was about forty (he is 
seventy this year). The work is dedicated to Leopold Auer, 
the great violinist and trainer of violinists. It runs in a series 
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of moods, rather than of strongly distinct movements. I have 
no score, and that will not be missed by those who most 
admire the type of music here offered in generous but pleas- 
antly compressed measure. I do not feel, in any of Glazounov’s 
music, that much is growing. He proliferates, yet not too 
lavishly : but it is not growth in any full sense. The composer 
uses the orchestra most enjoyably ; this is music that can be 
recommended to those who like the colours, and tunes without 
complications, wandering gently along: not much noise, no 
difficulty, mental or spiritual : music that one can sit back and 
let flow over one ; a little show, as befits the fiddle, but nothing 
vulgar ; old-fashioned music, if you understand me, that gives 
pleasure and harms nobody. I do not disparage it : it has its 
place, and a strict ‘‘ moderate’ in Russia is restful. This 
music could not well be less Russian, by the way. Sabaneev 
nicely compares him to Saint-Saéns and Mendelssohn. I 
think ‘“‘ the Russian S.-S.”’ places him best; so those who 
enjoy 8.-S. whole-heartedly will know where to find more 
music of his comfortably classically-founded type. He has 
no tragedies to reveal or conceal or fuss about: he is quite 
well, thank you, and ready for work. He sounds as if he 
enjoyed it all, and so we can listen to him with a mind ready 
to be pleased. I cannot imagine his annoying anybody. 
These things are said in order to be as useful as I can to those 
who do not know much Glazounov—so that they shall know 
what to expect. Sabaneev hits a nail truly, I think, when he 
says that both Glazounov and Rachmaninov have suffered 
through becoming historical figures too soon : they stand apart 
from the new world, to which they cannot conform. 


Of the music there is little, then, to say. There are some 
engaging walks and talks on the first two sides, and on the 
second record a brilliant cadenza, which I think the best part 
of the work, and then I have a short session of 6/8 jollification, 
which promises well for the finale conversazione. Heifetz 


plays up to the composer like the best of good companions, 


only flashing out when he is asked, and then doing the flashing 
like a falchion from its sheath : nobly, I mean, not flashily. 

On the last side (5) we continue the alternation of swinging 
tune, of that whole-hearted type that makes this composer’s 
ideas (apart from what happens to them) so acceptable to 
everybody, with joyous fiddleistic development. To hear 
Heifetz rollicking thus is worth anybody’s money. In the 
middle of the side there is a bit of that ‘‘ Let’s all go mad ”’ 
daftness which is so likeable in the Russians (you will recall a 
little piece of this kind in Liadov’s Fairy Tales). Then the 
final divilment, and (with but an instant of harmonics- 
anxiety) the swirl home—gorgeous exhilaration, with no 
nonsense about the inwardness of it: just plain gusto for 
plain folk. The fill-side piece is, sensibly, also by Glazounov— 
a sweet romantic solo item, which will be noticed elsewhere. 
The recording is not sensational : that of the orchestra, in the 
concerto, is on the mild side, but it allows the violin to be 
heard splendidly. 

The recorders have been gracious. Nothing boisterous, but 
all busy and bright : a good time is had by all. 


B.B.C. Orchestra, conducted by Boult: Ruy Blas Overture 
(Mendelssohn). H.M.V.DB2365 (12in., 6s.). 

This used to be a great hero-piece of mine, in the old days 
when almost the only large-scale music I heard, for months 
at a time, was from the Army bands in the park. I like the 
odd story of Mendelssohn’s being asked to write music for 
Hugo’s play Ruy Blas, disliking it so badly that he shirked the 
task, and then, when the people who had asked him to write 
the music (for a Theatrical Pension Fund performance) 
innocently said they were sorry they had not allowed him 
enough time, flaring up and “‘ showing ’em’”’ by writing the 
overture in odd moments during the heavy labours of two days’ 
rehearsing and conducting. I don’t know why he so greatly 
disliked the drama with which Hugo, in 1838, was about 
rounding off his stage successes (after that he took to politics, 
poor fellow). Ido not know the play, but Sir George Macfarren, 
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I see, associated certain of the features of the music with 
elements in it which I will mention. Mendelssohn’s words, 
by the way, were very strong: he called the play “‘ odious,” 
‘** detestable, and more utterly beneath contempt than you 
could believe ’’: but as composing the overture against time 
gave him ‘‘more amusing excitement”? than most of his 
other works, he had some consolation. Perhaps he thought 
the play not quite “nice.” Let us see, at any rate, how 
Macfarren found it fitted by the music. He associates the 
bold opening chords with ‘‘ the iron-minded minister who, 
offended at his neglect by his royal mistress, avenges this by 
the advancement of his minion to the highest State offices, 
in order that the romantic menial may win the queen’s 
affection, and she be disgraced by the exposure of her lowly 
passion.” This seems a good thumb-nail sketch of the plot. 
Then the Allegro’s ardour may be the servant-hero’s passion, 
and the second subject (2 in.) the royal lady ; and the following 
uprush (last inch of side 1) is Ruy Blas’s ‘‘ rapture when, in 
his strange exaltation, the object which he scarcely durst 
desire is within his reach, nay, in his very possession—the 
reciprocation of his love.’’ It may well be so, and Ruy Blas 
may be a better piece than Mendelssohn at first imagined (he 
revised the overture later). This recording, at any rate, does 
not boil over with passion, but presents the tunes in good 
taste, just (I think) as Mendelssohn would have liked them 
presented. 


Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Barbirolli: Homage 
March, Op. 56 (Grieg). H.M.V. C2711 (12in., 4s.). 


Here is a full-length recording of the favourite march from 
the Sigurd Jorsalfar suite. You may remember that Sigurd 
the Crusader (d. 1130) was one of the protagonists of a story by 
Bjérnson. He and his brother were rivals, reigning together 
over Norway, and loving the same woman. She. loved the 
other brother, but married Sigurd. In the end the repentant 
Sigurd learns wisdom and humbleness, and the March shows 
him, reconciled to his brother, coming in solemn procession to 
his re-dedication. The recording gives the values soundly, 
without gaudy gestures by anyone concerned. 


Columbia 


Colonne Orchestra, Paris, conducted by Paul Paray: Sixth 
(Pastoral) Symphony, and Turkish March from The Ruins 
of Athens (Beethoven). Columbia DX655—9 (12in., 20s.). 
Score : Philharmonia and Eulenburg. 


A critic, seeking to explain why we have not matched up 
to the great Continental masters, in bulk of creative musician- 
ship, argues that there can be no real lack of creative power 
‘in the minds that can plant and make a garden, a country- 
side, a colony, or anything that is practical.’’ The music such 
people love, he says, is therefore “‘less dramatic than pastoral. 
: ” That explains, partly (so he seems to think), why 
we don’t like opera, but do like music-making together. It 
is funny, if that is so, that we nowadays so often avoid acting 
on the good old plan that “ a little of what you fancy does you 
good.”” We make precious little music together. However, 
a pastoral people we are, folk-song enthusiasts notwithstand- 
ing. But ought not the French to be more pastorally-minded 
still, since (their population and ours being about equal) 
half their people—twenty millions—are countrified, and we, 
I suppose, have not a quarter of a million on the land. Be 
that as it may, here is a new Pastoral. Let us dance to M. 
Paray’s piping! Last time it came round, I have a notion 
that I felt just a little tired of the Pastoral. To-day’s grey 
December mild dampness may make it more welcome, with 
the happy touches it gives to memory’s kaleidoscope : what 
a long way off the holidays seem to-day !—and youth, when 
it was all holiday (let us pretend). Now we understand better 
Beethoven’s liking to think of this work as ‘‘ more an expression 
of feeling than painting ”’ : and how well he caught the mood of 
the long, long thoughts that the countryside and its associa- 
tions arouse. Long thoughts, and so a longish, easy-going 
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treatment of them, especially at the start, when we are freshest. 
That single theme can be expanded much or little, as he chooses. 
It is pleasant to note how each bit of it grows, in turn ; and 
equally pleasant to lie back and laze: there is a time for 
each sort of appreciation. This is a movement in which 
it is perhaps more useful, the greater part of the time, to let 
the mind’s eye run along with the stream of Beethoven’s 
thought, noting just the play of the water, the eddies and 
banks, the pools and the play of the waters among the rocks, 
the rising of the fish, the swarming of the flies—rather than 
to anatomise all these creatures of nature. The orchestra’s 
tone comes out bright and clear in the tuttis, without harsh- 
ness. I like that. Perhaps there is not a very great deal of 
lazy interplay in it: a little Frenchly logical, shall we say? 
But it has the right geniality for this poetic music of the 
lighter type, not that of Wordsworth, finding deeper thoughts 
in nature and parallels between it and man’s life. It is, to use 
the definition of poetry given by a helpful commentator, 
S. R. Lysaght (A Reading of Poetry: Macmillan), ‘‘ the expres- 
sion of the emotion caused by an intense realisation of life”’ ; 
but “‘ life’ here means only (as I hear the work) the busy 
life of nature, as purely conveyed as perhaps only music can 
convey it. 


Second Movement (Sides 3, 4, 5).— By the Brooklet, nomin- 
ally : but we have been by it already, so we need not move. 
The first movement is called Awakening of joyful feelings on 
arrival in the country. Our joyful feelings nowadays are most 
quickly awakened, I believe, by the country’s quietness, and 
so I take leave to loll right from the start, enjoying the breeze 
as well as the stream-side ease. I like the little fiddle swirls 
at side 3, 24 in.—one of the favourite bits. I think it is possible 
to get a still broader, more peaceful swing into the rhythm. 
It would be interesting to experiment with an orchestra, in 
this aim. I believe I mentioned, when last reviewing a set of 
this symphony, that M. Canteloube suggests that the last 
beat of the first bar of this movement and the first of the 
second bar (six notes in all) hints at the song of yet another 
bird—the oriole (golden thrush). The voices of the well- 
known ones—nightingale, quail and cuckoo—can be noted 
in the last half-inch of side 5. One may be so pleased and 
lulled by these first two movements that their clever con- 
struction passes unnoticed. I recommend it to the attention 
of those wise people who enhance one sort of pleasure by 
taking pains to add a second. 


Third Movement and Fourth (Festival and Storm) (Side 6 
and part of 7).—The village musicians are limned from life : 
Beethoven knew them in the pub they graced. That mild, 
deprecating John Citizen of a bassoon, and the just-late oboe, 
are good touches. Beethoven’s humour is of that kind defined 
as “absolute,” which wholly delights in all the oddities of 
normality, not that “ relative’ kind which seeks something 
abnormal to laugh at. That is worth noting in his Scherzos, and 
to a smaller extent here. He can open out a new scheme, but 
his fun in it is always at the things we know—here, at the 
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village musicians, whose slips are not abnormal, but very 
ordinary and usual. The orchestra pulls well here. The 
pause near the end of side 6 may hint at black clouds seen— 
“‘Let’s get the dance over before it rains.’’ Note the change 
of aspect with the basses’ rumble, at the end of the side: 
partly, the change of note does it—C to D flat. The basses 
tell very well in this part of the work. The piccolo squeaks 
oddly in the middle of side 7, on the top note. I wish somebody 
had rubbed this one out. 

Last Movement (Sides 7, 8, 9).—Shepherd’s Song and Thanks- 
giving. The song begins in the last few grooves of side 7. 
The fresh brightness of the tone is pleasing here: its sturdy 
grace. Perhaps the French orchestra’s wind tone is not, 
in this recording, quite so notable as that of other bands, but 
there is little to trouble about, and much to enjoy, in this 
good cheap set of the Pastoral, which I may soon be able to 
compare with others. 

The Turkish March (1811) is one of those ‘“‘ janisary ” 
pieces so popular in the eighteenth century, with jingling- 
johnny music after the Eastern style that became something 
of a fad. The play by Kotzebue for which Beethoven was 
invited to write music (for the opening of a theatre in the 
Hungarian capital) seems to have been a poor affair. Minerva 
visits Athens, apparently to seek her altar. She sees only 
processions of Dervishes and Turks, sad successors of the 
Greeks and the gods. This is the music to which the Turks 
appear, and right well it is touched off by our French friends. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by Beecham: 
Overture to La Gazza Ladra (Rossini). Columbia LX353 
(12in., 6s.). 

Sir Thomas is fond of Rossini, and he does a useful work in 
reminding us that the composer is too little heard on our stage. 
Several overtures that he has recorded make us want to hear 
the operas. We got as far as Cenerentola last season, and if 
Covent Garden were to proceed in historical order, we should 
have La Gazza Ladra (The Thieving Magpie) next. It came 
out at Milan in 1817 (imagine what activity in those teeming 
years 1815 to 1823, when Rossini wrote a score of works !). It 
is said to be a good deal inferior to Cinderella, but the overture 
is ripe stuff. It has just that air of aristocratic pomp and 
circumstance that Sir Thomas loves, and so well succeeds in 
getting the L.P.O. to adopt. No one else hits off that par- 
ticular style quite so finely. One element of all good style may 
be marked in the middle of side 1 : that a repeated phrase is 
seldom played twice alike. Note the accent on the first time 
the triplet figure comes, and the difference between that and the 
stress used on the repetition of the rhythm. There are other 
instances : capital listening-material, excitingly recorded. 

W.R. A. 

Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra, conducted by Sir Dan 
Godfrey: Petite Suite de Concert (Coleridge - Taylor). 
Columbia DX651-2 (8s.). 

This is a favourite suite with amateur orchestras; the 
movements take a side each, thus: La Caprice de Nanette, 
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Demande et Réponsc, Un Sonnet d Amour and La Tarantelle 
Frétillante. Itisa pity Sir Dan cannot record some of the British 
novelties sponsored at Bournemouth ; I would forecast a large 
sale for Foulds’ Dynamic Triptych for Piano and Orchestra, 
which he conducted at his solitary appearance as guest 
conductor of the B.B.C. Orchestra in 1933. But this is ex- 
cellent of its kind, and readers will note the resemblance to 
Sir Edward German in the last movement. 
R. W. 

Parlophone 

Milan Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Guarnieri : Villanella 

(Aria Antica) (Respighi). Parlophone E11263, 4s. 

This is a charming thought, in strong contrast to Respighi’s 
usual gorgeosities. In his series of pictorial impressions—of 
stained-glass windows, Roman fountains, landscapes and the 
like—he has provided some of the most vividly coloured of 
modern programme pieces, in a manner that proves him a 
worthy pupil of the great orchestrator Rimsky-Korsakov. 
Here he turns to a slight, fragrant theme that takes us back 
three hundred years, and treats it with the tenderest affection, 
as if it were the country maiden that the title names. The 
Villanella was a pastoral Italian 
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The other movement given has a curious description : 
** Larghetto e spiritoso.”” Usually, the former word implies 
a gentle gravity at variance with “ spirited.’’ The later word 
may here connote a spirituel quality rather than liveliness. 
The movement is based on a ground bass—a repeated strain. 
For some reason, this, in its simplest form, which appears at 
the beginning and end of the movement in the score, is not 
played, the record starting with bar 5 and ending with 41. 


Decca-Polydor 

Lamoureux Orchestra, Paris, conducted by A. Wolff; Extracts 
from Psyche (Franck). Decca-Polydor CA8192-3 (12in., 
8s.). 

Decca has given us some of the rarer Franck. We remember 
the attractive Redemption music ; the Djinns, for piano and 
orchestra, might now follow. Psyche was written in Franck’s 
best years, with the variations, the symphony, and the 
chamber music. It is a choral work, of which we have here 
three orchestral episodes: on the first disc, Psyche Asleep, 
and on the second, Psyche Carried.Away by the Zephyrs and 
Psyche and Eros. To my mind the choir acts in some measure 
as a drag on the symphonic 





part-song, of the kind that had 
some influence on both the 
lighter madrigal and the early 
opera (whose forerunners, in 
the Italian vocal forms of the 
sixteenth century, are apt to 
be overlooked). We have no 
clue to the tune that Respighi has 
taken up. It would, of course, 
not be difficult to invent a 
theme of this nature; but not 
everyone would evoke the spirit 
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of its meditative expansiveness 
so sweetly, the strings musing in luxuriant, leisurely ease, 
while a touch of piping now and then colours the country 
scene : 
**No noise, no care, no vanity, no strife; 
Men, woods and fields, all breathe untroubled life.” 


And if we like to add the deeper implication of love, how 
happy, too, that is! A record of gentle refreshment for your 
special shelf. 


Cologne Chamber Orchestra, conducted by Abendroth: Allegro 
and Larghetto from Concerto Grosso No. 6, in A minor 
(Vivaldi). (Parlophone R1996, 2s. 6d.). Score: Eulen- 
burg, 2s. 


Note that though this is the sixth concerto, its official 
number is Op. 3, No. 8. It is one recently ‘‘ miniatured.”’ 
Recorders, by the way, would do well to indicate whether a 
work is complete or not. The last movement of this one is 
omitted. I am glad to hear this orchestra, whose praises, 
sung by my colleague C. M. C. over the Handel extracts, 
Theartily second (the Handel was a lovely example of bowing). 
These classics need a noble style, of the very finest perfection— 
power with distinction, and above all a grand sense of broad 
rhythm. 


This is one of the concerti that Bach adapted—in this case, 
for organ. Dr. Einstein, in his preface to the score, speaks of 
the first movement’s ‘‘ stormy composure,”’ in the tuttis, and 
of the “‘ wild ” passage at 1} in. We must listen with relativity, 
for such elements : often we have to consider the telescope 
reversed : where we to-day are used to tremendous means to 
make big effects, the ancients could hear great stir in a few 
notes, or be strongly moved by a single striking chord, such as 
this ‘‘ wild”? one. The two solo instruments that make up 
the “‘ concertante ”’ group are named in the score “‘ obbligato.”’ 
These sometimes duet, against the background of the other, 
“‘ripieno,” strings, or part of them, and sometimes they 
counterpoint with these others. 


of the story is The Penalty— 
The Sufferings and Prayer of Psyche—the Apotheosis, the 
central portion of this last part being orchestral, the other 
two choral. Why the penalty? Well, you may remember that 
Psyche must never look on the face of her lover. But she did, 
and her sorrow is as measureless as was her bliss. Now she 
must suffer for ever, by longing for the ideal love she has lost. 
For ever? Nay: “Eros hath pardoned,” sings the choir: 
her love has conquered, and Eros descends, with a kiss restor- 
ing all her bliss. She soars heavenward in glory. 


The theme may be one of Christian mysticism, or not, as 
you please. Psyche and Eros may be ‘“‘ symbols of the human 
soul and of supreme love ” without having anything to do, 
I think, with religion. I prefer to read the legend, and hear the 
music, just as a legend translated into music. 


Psyche’s theme can be heard in simple form (rising arpeggio) 
just before 1} in., side 1. This is very gentle music, which 
you may be prepared to find not very impressive, in some ways 
—rather slender. The score says of this first portion: ‘‘ In 
the dim regions of Psyche’s dreams she becomes aware of some 
pure bliss, not of this world, which she feels she will attain. 
Suddenly, the air stirs to strange sounds.” Then (side 2) 
she is borne away to the gardens of Eros, and hears voices 
murmuring of love, and warning her not to look, seek her 
lover’s face or name. ‘‘ What thy destiny hideth, ’tis not 
thine to discover. Beware, thou lovely bride! Beware! 
beware!” Presumably (I have no score) the second half of 
side 3 gives us some of the choral music. Side 4 opens with 
Psyche’s theme, with its rising inflection recognisable, though 
the rhythm is altered. Here is the more familiar Franck of 
aspiring development, owing something to Wagner in shaping 
and phraseology. You can hear Eros’s theme clearly at 
2} in. (strings). So we leave them: “all is radiance . . . to 
last for ever, Psyche. . ” The orchestra touches these 
melting moods with particular delicacy, and I find a fibre 
needle charmingly abets them. 

W.R. A. 
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*The Budapest String Quartet (Roismann, Schneider, Ipolyi, 
Schneider) : String Quartet in A minor, Op. 29 (Schubert). 
H.M.V. DB2224~-7 (four 12in., 6s. each, in album, with 
notes). One movement, one record. 


This is the work with which the Kolisch Quartet made its 
début for Columbia last March. The low opus number is 
misleading, for it is one of Schubert’s last quartets. It is a 
fine, satisfying work, as one appreciates the more, I think, 
the more one knows it: pure Schubert, both as a whole and 
in every note and every thought, and one of his best, most 
consistent and organic compositions. 


It has been well said—by whom originally I forget—that 
the striving from a somewhat sombre, perhaps tragic outlook, 
to a brighter, happier state, which we find in the first move- 
ment, is consistently worked out in the work as a whole. It 
consists very largely in the simple changes of minor and 
major modality : the minor first subject of the first movement, 
for instance, moves into the. major, only to sink back into the 
minor; then comes the more ingratiating major second 
subject, which, however, has minor touches ; and when the 
whole movement is ending confidently, as the Exposition did, 
a Coda plunges us back into the outlook (with, indeed, the 
actual music) of the opening—for we have a long way to go 
yet before the delightful but emphatically not trivial or in 
any way superficial finale. 


After what I have already said, it is scarcely necessary 
to say that it is a very dramatic work ; for sonata-quartet- 
symphony-concerto music is essentially drama (with perhaps 
some early exceptions, e.g., some Haydn and Mozart). And, 
again rightly, the first movement is, if anything, the most 
dramatic. That initial three-note motif of the first subject 
(me, doh lah, or soh, me doh) is the text of this movement. 
The first subject lingers long (see above) ; the transition which 
at last comes tails off at 1% in. in first violin, then the second 
subject follows at once. The development section of the 
movement begins 1 in. before the end of side 1, and the 
Recapitulation arrives, well prepared, at $ in. on side 2. 
I have already spoken of the Coda. 


The chief tune of the second movement is the famous and 
favourite melody of Schubert’s Rosamunde music ; its first 
statement is followed by various smoothly winding ideas like 
a gently flowing river. When the chief tune returns at the 
start of side 4, it goes off into very eloquent development— 
in Schubert’s most characteristic idiom, namely by wide 
modulation, with which it starts. Then, however, the rest is 
recapitulated very straightforwardly. 


You will find—you can’t miss—many delightful incidents 
in the minuet and trio. The minuet proper, with each of its 
two parts repeated, fills side 5; the trio and repetition of 
the minuet as a whole are on side 6. The finale starts off 
with one of Schubert’s jolliest and most unsophisticated tunes, 
with a Hungarian tang, yet stamped clearly, unmistakably 
with his hall-mark. Don’t be too quick to jump to conclusions 
from that jolly and unsophisticated opening. This finale will 
fully repay your fullest attention; and while it maintains 
the spirit of the opening, and maintains it sparklingly, it is a 
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strong, organic piece of music. Notice, for a start, the masterly 
treatment of a little motif from this chief tune which begins 
at about 1} in. on side 7. The second chief idea comes at 
about 1} in. on side 7 (and you may note that in it we are 
not yet quite free of the minor mode). 


The Budapest and Kolisch performances need comparing, 
and it is impossible to give any very definite views of com- 
parate merits merely from memory—they are both too good 
for that. My impression is that the present players are at 
their best in the first movement—yet there is some very 
neat work indeed in the finale, and the other two movements 
are no passengers. The recording of the Budapest players, 
though not of the very best, is probably better than that of 
the Kolisch Quartet’s first records (it will be remembered 
that I found their next set a great improvement). 


Yehudi and Hephzibah Menuhin: Sonata for violin and piano, 
Op. 121, in D minor (Schumann). H.M.V. DB2264~7 
(four 12in., 6s. each, in album, with notes). 


Three sides to first movement, second movement on fourth 
side; a movement to each of the other two records. 


Here is a change, which I found very refreshing at the 
outset, from the general run of chamber music; a change, 
in fact, from the general class and habits of thought of sonatas, 
quartets, and symphonies. As an immediate impression, 
after playing it, I feel : “‘ Yes, Schumann is the pure Romantic 
all right, and Brahms is definitely a Classic, if as definitely 
a Romantic-Classic.”” Anyhow, however all that may be, these 
records will thrill all out-and-out Schumannites, and, for the 
rest of us, the chief part, or parts, of the first movement, is 
or are great, and I see no reason why the Sonata as a whole 
should not be as well received as the famous Piano Quintet. 
(I warn you to be quite sure what I mean by that before you 
argue it.) 


The first movement starts off truly nobly. There is some- 


thing Corellian about that opening idea, with the big, emphatic 


chords in both instruments. Corellian! And Schumann the 
pure Romantic! But isn’t there a streak of Romanticism in 
Corelli? Perhaps Handel is unique as the one pure Classic 
among musicians! We must get back to business, or we shall 
find ourselves too far afield. I advise you to play those loud 
opening phrases—the motif of the first subject—over and over 
till you know them. You will next find them softly repeated 
by piano, while the violin sings quietly in typical Schumann 
meditative beauty. The transition brings, at 1} in., another 
fine, defiant theme: a terser motif could hardly be. This 
transition runs—almost merges—into the second subject just 
over an inch before the end of side 1. 


Side 2 gives the middle, Development, section, side 3 ‘the 
Recapitulation. Much of this first movement, at any rate of 
the early part of it, is an enrichment not merely of the world’s 
music, but of violin-and-piano music in particular. But we 
begin to feel, quite early, at least occasionally, that the piano 
is much happier than the fiddle ; poor Yehudi for once has his 
work cut out, and we can only take off our hats to him for 
playing music in which his young sister has such an unfair 
advantage. In the recording, which is a very fine one through- 
out, the piano is for once given, if anything, a further advan- 
tage; the balance is certainly very nearly perfect, as far as 
recording goes. 


Not a great deal need be said about the other three move- 
ments. The second is a typical Schumann scherzo. The 
third is a straightforward set of Variations: the theme is 
given out in a curious banjo fashion, and side 5 holds two 
simple Variations. Side 6 begins with a sudden outburst, 
but after a little free development (which might be a strict 
variation in disguise—I haven’t had time to check it, but 
think not) the tune quickly returns. The finale is just a 
characteristic bustling, express-speed Schumann example, 
though it has its moments. 
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*§imon Goldberg (violin), Paul Hindemith (viola), and Emanuel 
Feuermann (’cello): Serenade in D, Op. 8 (Beethoven). 
Columbia LX354-—6 (three 12in., 6s. each). 

Columbia would have begun the New Year well even if they 
had published no records but these three this month ; at the 
most optimistic, they will be equalled by few before 1935 is 
over. This is a great little work, a truly great performance, 
and great recording. 

About the title, nothing concerns us but the following, 
from a little article by Rockstro in the original Grove : 
“This . . . was a very popular form during the latter half 
of the eighteenth century ; and, for some considerable time, 
occupied a position midway between those of the Orchestral 
Suite which preceded and the Symphony which followed it. 
From the former it borrowed the multiplicity, and from the 
latter the colouring, of the long series of lightly-developed 
movements of which it usually consisted. . . . Two forms 
were considered so necessary that they may almost be des- 
cribed as indispensable—the March and the Minuet. With the 
former, almost every Serenata of any consequence began, or 
ended. . . . The Gavotte, and Bourrée, so freely used in the 
older Suite, were completely banished.’”’ Thus, we may feel 
that in this Trio we have the link between, say, Bach’s English 
Suites and Beethoven’s String Quartets. It is, by the way, 
quite an early work, published in 1797 (when Beethoven was 
twenty-seven), and probably written some years earlier. 

Rockstro calls this “‘ a delicious inspiration’: I can think 
of no happier description. It is in seven movements, of which 
the last is a return to the little March of the opening—a 
thoroughly cheerful, almost noble, Entrance and Exit, with 
firm, springing step. We notice the recording in the volume 
and quality of tone of the very first chords : very like what 
they would be in an average room, with the actual three 
instruments. The March takes about 1} in. only. 

A slow movement follows—a miniature ‘“‘ first movement,”’ 
with second subject about 1} in. before the end, and Develop- 
ment section on the last { in. or so of side 1 ; Recapitulation 
taking rather less than 2 in. of side 2. You may call this 
movement typical eighteenth-century—tranquil, rather un- 
eventful, if you like, yet even this is made to live by these 
players, simply by living in every note and every phrase, yet 
without fuss or exaggeration : taking it as a whole, and never 
trying to make it something it isn’t. Notice especially the 
enchanting little Coda. 

A Minuet follows, in the usual minuet-and-trio form, the 
captivating trio, worthy of Haydn at his best, beginning | in. 
or more before the end ; the minuet proper returns, of course 
(though the label suggests not), followed by another irresistible 
little coda. (Again we notice the recording in these two codas.) 

The next movement is the most weighty : it appeals to me 
vividly as a forerunner of the last Quartets (whether I have the 
support of any Beethoven authorities I don’t know), with its 
alternations of two brief, extraordinarily contrasting, utterly 
concentrated ideas. As a matter of fact, that chattering, 
gossipy little Scherzo makes me wonder, when I hear it, if 
Beethoven has his tongue in his cheek over the Adagio. Any- 
how, in that tremendous song the noble, the perfect playing, 
and the truly marvellous unanimity, reach their climax : 
violin and viola have the melodic line, an octave apart, from 
start to finish ; yet it is impossible to think of it as being 
played by two people. 

The next movement is a Polacca—simply a polonaise in the 
rhythm (or, better, metre) made familiar to us by Chopin; in 
several] sections, which, however, advertise themselves. Next, 
a set of Variations on a typical, ineffable theme such as 
Beethoven was all his life able to find for such music ; then 
out we go to that splendid march. 

There is little to choose between the records ; for a single 
one, one might want the first, for the sake of the March and 
the Minuet and Trio, though the first Adagio is, if anything, 
the weakest movement. On the other hand, the second Adagio 
and Scherzo, and Polacca, on 355, are first-rate throughout. 

C. M. C. 
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Heifetz (violin) : Meditation, Op. 832 (Glazounov). For other 
side, see Orchestral Reviews. H.M.V. DB2198 (12in., 6s.). 


This is the last record of a Glazounov Concerto set, and is 
an example of how an odd side really should be filled. As it 
happens, this piece by Glazounov is just a sweet trifle, which 
many people may be glad to have. Arpad Sandor again 
accompanies very well. 


Heifetz (violin): Largo on the G string (Cléramboult, arr. 
Dandelot) and Scherzo-Tarantelle, Op. 16 (Wieniawski). 
H.M.V. DB2219 (12in., 6s.). 

The Largo is pleasant, sustained melody, beautifully played, 
and I can’t imagine a more musical performance of the 

Wieniawski. Arpad Sandor accompanies very well. 


Professor Bachem, on the Great City Organ of Cologne: In 
God alone we place our trust (Bach), and How brightly 
shines the morning star (Bach). Parlophone R1986 
(10in., 2s. 6d.). 

There are many different tests of reproduction afforded by 
the various methods of producing music at first hand ; but 
there would seem to be no greater demand made than that of 
anything approaching full organ on a big instrument. I feel 
certain that the first-hand performance represented by this 
record was more effective still than this reproduction of it ; 
though this can be said to be a good, perhaps a very good, 
organ record. 


Karl Heinrich Diener von Schonberg (piano) : Capriccio in G 
minor, Op. 116, No. 3 (Brahms), and No. 2 in E, of 
Schumann’s Studies after Paganini’s Caprices, Op. 3. 
Decca-Polydor PO5111 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 

This is a record that will please many people, and as the 

Brahms, at least, is a valuable addition to piano record titles, 


you should make a point of hearing it. This pianist seems 
inclined to make the caprices his own, instead of seeking the 
composer’s, and his touch is not always perfectly even. The 
recording is very good. 


Alfred Sittard (organ) : Song in G (Erbach), and Now that the 
day is ended (Sittard). Decca-Polydor PO5110 (10in., 
2s. 6d.). 

Don’t fail to make a special note of this organ record. The 
Song in G I take to be the work of Christian Erbach, a German 
of the turn of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It is 
typical primitive keyboard music ; not greatly significant but 
very cheerful.. But in the middle of it Professor Sittard gives 
us some delicious real old quiet organ tone—chiefly on the 
** choir ”’ section of the organ, I think: flutes and mixtures, 
especially—and a notable variety of them. (For the un- 
initiated I may explain briefly that a ‘“ mixture’”’ is a stop 
with two or more pipes for each note, the special effect being 
obtained by careful ‘‘ voicing’ of the pipes to various har- 
monies of the fundamental note.) However well you like this 
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record first time, you will still find it worth while to listen 
carefully several times. The other side is a chorale prelude 
in the Bach tradition, very effective, and with some massive 
discords towards the end which are fairly telling, and prob- 
ably more so at first hand than in this reproduction (see my 
remarks on the following record). 

C. M. C. 


Adelaide Newman: Spanish Dance No. 8 (Granados) and 
Moto Perpetuo (Weber). Sterno 1547 (ls. 6d.). 


Here is the début of a pianist known to us through occasional 
broadcasts. Granados was drowned in the Sussex in 1916, 
and this dance is his most popular work. Miss Newman 
seems afraid of it (nervousness, perhaps), and the Weber is 
rather laboured (cf. Wilfred Worden on Decca). Weber’s 
piano music is on the shelf at present—Betty Humby brought 
down a Sonata at a recent recital—but this Rondo will always 
please. It is virtuoso music and requires an agile technique, 
which is just where Miss Newman is not sure of our confidence. 
However, she does not exasperate like some incompetent 
pianists who delight in showing their disdain for Liszt, and 


> 


=. 








SONGS 


After last month’s delights and surprises, January brings 
a comparatively slender selection of songs, but let me give 
thanks at the start that every record in this section is magnifi- 
cently recorded ; it would appear that the long fought bogey 
of over-amplification is laid at last. We begin with Vladimir 
Rosing giving a dashing performance of Don Juan’s Serenade, 
which must be Tchaikovsky’s most popular song. Rosing 
sings it in Russian, but on turning the record, we find Frank 
Bridge’s Isobel in English. Rosing is nothing if not versatile ; 
the voice is finely controlled and there is not the vestige of 
a shout, a common fault with tenors whose voices are of a 
barytone quality. Some readers may have seen this singer 
in a performance of ‘‘ Pagliacci’’ at the Aeolian Hall last 
summer, when he was in shocking voice, due to the fact that 
he was also acting as producer and had thereby ruined himself 
at rehearsal. I beg those who assisted at that performance to 
hear this record and to send in their subscriptions to Parlo- 
phone for the proposed album of Rachmaninoff songs to be 
recorded by Rosing. Myers Foggin accompanies at the 
piano. (Parlophone R2015, 2s. 6d.) 

Second place goes to Dennis Noble for singing Handel’s 
Silent Worship. This is a favourite recital song, but we are 
often asked for its history, about which there is actually 
some mystery. According to both sheet music and record it 
comes from ‘ Ptolemy,” but this work is not mentioned in 
Grove, and the fact that Ptolemy is a character in “ Julius 
Caesar ’’ only heightens the mystery. Perhaps a reader can 
help. It is also a common source of wonder why Handel and 
his contemporaries fell back on ancient history for so much of 
their dramatic work. Professor Dent suggests that the public 
of those days were better read than to-day, and remarks on 
the significant fact that Gibbon’s Decline and Fall was pub- 
lished at a time when the popularity of these subjects was on 
the wane. Silent Worship as we know it to-day in the Somer- 
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I shall look forward to hearing her again when she has settled 
down in the studios. R. W. 


Marcel Dupré (organ): Ricercare in the 10th tone for four 
voices (Giovanni Gabrieli, 1557-1612), and Toccata for 
the Elevation (Frescobaldi, 1583-1643). L’Anthologie 
Sonore, Paris, Disque No. 4. 


This record has reached me at the last moment, and 
practically all I need say is that there is an excellent leaflet 
with it, which tells you all about it. The leaflet, as I have 
received it, is in French ; I hope it will be available in English, 
and if necessary we can no doubt provide a translation in a 
future number of THE GRAMOPHONE. M. Dupré’s playing 
of these two pieces .is impeccable and delightful and the re- 
cording is excellent. You will probably imagine at first that 
this unfamiliar old music is merely monotonous ; but you will 
have to hear it many times, and learn to hear it properly, 
before you are in a position to judge. It is claimed that this 
Ricercare is the first real fugue ever written. While I refuse 
to be responsible for recommending this record to every 
reader of THE GRAMOPHONE, I do advise you to get it. 

C. M. C. 


» * 


vell arrangement is, like the Largo, a corrective to the idea 
that Handel was only concerned with vocal fireworks. 
Accepting convention, he was never its slave and knew 
exactly how to express certain moods, and here is the supreme 
expression of simplicity and purity. That is why one is inclined 
to regret Mr. Noble’s shake on the word “ golden.” It is 
sung slowly and the melody is given full play. Haydn Wood’s 
I Bless the Dawn that Brought me You is an unpleasant 
contrast, and Mr. Noble’s final falsetto is really appalling and 
should never have been passed. Orchestral accompaniments. 
(Columbia DB1482, 2s. 6d.) 


Joseph Schmidt has two records from the film ‘‘ My Song 
Goes Round the World,” one of which couples the title song 
with One Life, One Love, sung without much interest. This 
film features O Paradiso from the fourth act of Meyerbeer’s 
‘* Africana,” and Herr Schmidt does this admirably. Given 
a good song, he sings well, but it would appear from these 
records that he is not vitally moved by the routine theme 
songs. The backing here is Voga, Voga, one of those Nea- 
politan ditties, of which we get a good few from Gigli. The 
first two are in English, the Meyerbeer in German, and the 
last in Italian. An orchestra accompanies throughout. 
(Parlophone R1993-4, 2s. 6d. each.) Robert Naylor has also 
gone to the movies this month. He is heard in a selection from 
‘* The Merry Widow ”’ on Rex 8344 (1s.), where he is joined by 
Anona Winn and a competent orchestra, while on Rex 8345 
(1s.) he gives us some songs from “‘ Blossom Time,”’’ one of the 
many Schubert films. This last record is somewhat odd, 
since Mr. Naylor recorded two of these songs for us last 
month. He sings well, and both records are good value, my 
preference being for the Schubert. 


An important début this month is made by Joan Cross, the 
Angelic prima donna from Sadler’s Wells. Every reader of 
this section will surely welcome this fine singer, and it is 
almost apt that her first appearance should be in a recon- 
struction of the film “‘ One Night of Love,” which deals with 
the vicissitudes of operatic life. A commentator gives a brief 


and two short extracts from ‘‘Carmen” and ‘‘ Madam 
Butterfly.” A successful record, and I hope the forerunner 
of many more from this lovely soprano. (H.M.V. C2713, 
4s.) It is evident that our film magnates are beginning to 
take Music into partnership instead of regarding her as an 
impertinent office boy as heretofore. Both Rutland Boughton 
and Armstrong Gibbs have contributed to the score of ‘‘ Lorna 
Doone,” now showing at the Adelphi. Victoria Hopper, the 
Gretel of last Christmas, sings Lorna’s Song by the former 
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and Mr. Gibbs’ Love's Wisdom on H.M.V. B8249 (2s. 6d.). 
These have a wistfu! charm and suit the singer’s small voice. 
The accompaniments are by the A.T.P. Studio Orchestra, 
conducted by Ernest Irving, whose work in the theatre is 
well known. 

An interesting visitor from abroad is Siguard Skagfield, 
described as the great Icelandic tenor. He certainly has a 
colossal voice and gives full measure in two English songs, 
Geehl’s For You Alone and Moir’s When Celia Sings, both 
with piano accompaniment. I think readers would be 
interested to hear this, and note the meticulous pronunciation. 
(Imperial-Broadcast 4037, ls. 6d.) Another newcomer is 
Irving Naismith on Edison Bell Winner 158 (ls.). Here is 
Hatton’s T’o Anthea sung at an extraordinary speed and 
rather callously, together with Pinsuti’s Bedouin Love Song, 
which is the better side. The Hatton reminds me that it is 
time we had a new recording of the song addressed to a lady 
with a somewhat similar name—T'o Althea from Prison with 
its magnificent line “‘ fishes that tipple in the deep.” Richard 
Lovelace knew the value of words ! 

John McCormack has a further record of two Irish ballads, 
Lady Dufferin’s Terence’s Farewell to Kathleen and an arrange- 
ment by Page of the old tune The Dawning of the Day, both 
with a rare polish and accompanied by Edwin Schneider. 
(H.M.V. DA1396, 4s.) Another celebrity, Richard Tauber, 
has co-operated with Fritz Rotter in two inconsequential 
trifles which he sings on Parlophone RO20266 (4s.). The 
titles are My Dearest One and Lady of Love. The former 
contains a little talking and the latter is tangoish. The songs 
may be trivial, but Tauber uses his voice magnificently. 
Tom Burke is content with One Night of Love and the popular 
hit Smoke gets in your eyes, the former by Schertzinger and 
the latter by Jerome Kern. This is probably the best record 
of the songs and is thus recommended to those who want them. 
Mr. Burke’s final note in the Schertzinger is smothered by the 
accompanying band. (Imperial-Broadeast 4035, Is. 6d.) 
Lastly comes Stuart Robertson with a couple of swashbuckling 
songs called A Bowl of Punch and Song of the Buccaneer, 
respectively by Leonard and Alan Murray. Mr. Robertson 
has lately been giving us a number of Students’ Songs, and 
I welcome these two lesser known efforts, which come off 
admirably. The buccaneer has an orchestra and the punch- 
bowl a piano. (H.M.V. B8258, 2s. 6d.) 

There are three choral records. Decca follow up their 
recording of the Royal Wedding anthem with a further record 
by Westminster Abbey Choir with O. H. Peasgood at the organ 
in Stainer’s Gracious Spirit, Holy Ghost, and Lyte’s Praise, 
my Soul, the King of Heaven. These are beautifully done with 
descants. (Decca F5338, 18s. 6d.) Coming from the cathedral 
to the conventicle, we have the Cloister Singers in Dykes’ 
Nearer, My God, to Thee and Toplady’s Rock of Ages. These 
are well sung in harmony. I doubt if there can be any music 
or any recording company in and for which he has not sung! 
(Decca F5313, 1s. 6d.) Following their vocal versions of the 
Poet and Peasant and Raymond Overtures, the B.B.C. Wireless 
Chorus under Joseph Lewis give two vocal arrangements of 
popular morceaux by Paul Lincke, Venus on Earth and 
Unrequited Love. These are in waltz time and are excellently 
contrived. A musicianly performance, which might be worth 
your while to investigate. (Columbia DX653, 4s.) 

R. W. 
L’Anthologie Sonore 

The third record of this interesting chronological series 
gives four Franco-Flemish songs of the fifteenth century, 
two, Le jour s’endort and Pourrai-je avoir, by Guillaume 
Dufay (about 1400-1474), the greatest Flemish composer of 
his time, one by Jan Okeghem, Ma Maitresse, and the fourth, 
Zwischen Berg, by Henri Isaac, protégé of Maximilian I and 
Lorenzo the Magnificent—flute, trombone and viol blend 
with the sensitive singing of Max Meili, in a perfect ensemble. 
The recording is beyond reproach. 

Ff. 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES AND SECOND 
REVIEW 


Brahms’s Fourth Symphony 


H.M.V. DB2253-7. B.B.C. Orchestra (Walter). 
1934. 

H.M.V. D1265—70. London Symphony Orchestra (Abendroth). 
November 1927. 

Decca-Polydor CA8137-42. Berlin State Opera Orchestra 
(Fiedler). March 1933. 


When several years separate recordings, there are obvious 
advantages in the later one. Especially is this notable when 
one compares the work of even the exciting year 1927 with 
that of 1934. I see that in 1927 (Nov., p. 229) I noted the 
Abendroth as showing ‘the size and the sympathy” of 
Brahms : the first movement as a little on the slow side, though 
not oppressively ; the bass weak throughout—perhaps the 
main weakness of the set. I also noted “ the echo,’’ which 
produced some muzziness in otherwise notably good string 
tone. The performance was “just a little distant.’’ The 
second movement brought some of the best recording, and the 
last rose “‘ to a height of force and feeling that I scarcely 
expected could be reached on records.’’ The deeper tonal 
richness of 1934 is readily marked on comparing the opening 
of the finale. Abendroth perhaps kept a solider tone, in some 
parts of the two inner movements. Some might think it 
verging on stodginess. Fiedler, I fear, is stodgy: I marked 
‘a certain emphatic deliberation . . . alittle too rib-digging.” 
But there are “ significant and satisfying’ elements in his 
solidity, though he takes the slow movement too gravely. 
His third movement was his best: the finale again wanted 
bigger basses, and a better drum. In listening for brass 
weight, remember that Brahms, after his curious habit, 
kept the trombones out until the last movement (you may 
remember that he omitted them from the concertos also, 
and the Haydn variations). Brahms appears to have borrowed 
the theme of the passacaglia from Bach’s 150th cantata. 


November 


One of my best friends in America is perhaps typical of 
those who respect Brahms, but cannot quite love him. In 
view of much recent writing it may be useful to remind 
ourselves again that ‘interpretations’? may do much to 
colour our views. My friend, after hearing Koussevitzky’s 
No. 2, said : ‘t I thought I liked it, until then.”” The conductor, 
in his view, had ‘‘ made it roar.’ Strauss’s comment on 
Brahms’s conducting of the Fourth marks what we are 
beginning to get on our hind legs about. Biilow, with the 
best intentions, seems to have fiddled about with the pre- 
paration of the work. Brahms was extremely simple, and so, 
perhaps, made little effect : ‘‘ but one did hear the music,” 
added Strauss. We remember how Elgar’s conducting of his 
works let us do that. So did Kajanus, in Sibelius (who, I 
hear, remarked that a certain other conductor’s handling of 
his music made him feel as if he were having all his teeth out 
without an anaesthetic). Of the three conductors of Brahms 
under notice here, Walter combines the best of tone and 
‘‘interpretation.”’ Details of the latter would be felt 
differently by almost everyone, but he does “ let us hear the 
music.” 


My U.S. friend wonders whether Brahms was concerned 
‘‘about being a great man,” and has a notion that he may 
have been acting a part, thus. In the light of modern ponder- 
ing about the conflicts in Brahms, this is perhaps plausible. 
Of such conflicts the outer mind may largely be unconscious. 
Whether there was in him much conscious striving, or sub- 
conscious inhibition (his rudeness has more than surface 
meaning, I think) ; how far he worked out a philosophy in 
his symphonies—all these things may or may not interest the 
music-lover. Little things are apt to put people off, I find. 
My friend, for example, dislikes those triplets ‘‘ that sooner 
or later poke their noses into every piece Brahms writes.” 
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Apart from such characteristics, it is pleasant to remember 
that the name Brahms may be derived from Brams, a word 
for “gorse”; grand bloom and splendid strength: but 
allow for the prickles ! 


I am not greatly concerned about the “ strife’? in Brahms 


which is described as the endeavour to reconcile classical and 
romantic. I do not think that was a strong element, as far as 
any outward sign shows. He may have felt the difficulty of 
following Beethoven : in the end he branched off (developed) 
rather, from Haydn. 


I swither between the desire to analyse and the doubt 
whether it is worth while. There are other doubts, too: for 
example, I find that three respected musicians each give a 
different theme as “the second subject.’’ They can’t all be 
right! Nor are they all entirely wrong. We are, of course, 
in the modern world of subject-groups, rather than simple, 
single tunes. I believe many students have been misled by 
being told that the two subjects of a sonata-form movement 
(better called “‘ first movement,” since “‘ sonata” is applied 
to the work as a whole) are single tunes. This is that over- 
simplification into which we are all inclined to slide, since 
music is so difficult to describe away from the sound of it. 
The three places referred to are just over 1} in. (bar 57, 
cellos) ; 2 in. (bar 87, high wood-wind) ; and 2} in. (bar 95). 
Take your choice! Analysis is best when you have a group 
round the piano or the gramophone. In print, to be really 
useful it must take up more space than seems ever allowable. 
Some readers ask for it, but if they will refer to Mr. Grew’s 
series of articles on the one symphony (and I am sure he would 
agree that, full as they are, they do not exhaust it), they will 
see how very many pages it can take—pages which the 
musician would be happy indeed to fill ; but that is a project 
which no journal appears to be able to contemplate, while 
it has a living to make. That is, it cannot afford to appeal to 
lovers of serious music only. And in a considerable journalistic 
experience I have never yet found any magazine that could so 
afford to enjoy itself, and cater solely, or even largely, for real 
lovers of art. 


Hence we have mostly to confine ourselves to pointing out 
(as I did in the notices of the two previous recordings) a few 
beauties by the way. Some, a very few, of the striking 
elements in the First Movement are the characteristic arpeggio 
opening—another of Brahms’s “ finger-prints ”’: the triplets, 
you remember, were one ; of them we have the mark at 1} in. 
(bar 53), which also illustrates Brahms’s liking for a sort of 
quick rivet-tightening phrase in a new rhythm, which shall 
stand out ; note how here the staccato, and the more biting 
orchestration, have that effect also. Mark how mysteriously 
the tefe taa rhythm (two semiquavers followed by a crotchet) 
from this bar 53 phrase is used, at 2} in. (bar 110). But a 
lot of the fine strokes in this Exposition must go undiscussed. 
Patient, affectionate playing over and over again will bring 
up both the powers of the ear and memory, and the subtleties 
of the music. 


The main Development section (the second of the move- 
ment’s three big divisions) begins at bar 145 (start of side 2), 
though it is obvious that Brahms has been developing 
already. Bits of various themes are built up into it. Note the 
triplets ; they certainly “poke their noses in.” Side 2, 
1? in. (bar 227 ff.) is a lovely bit to listen for and greet with 
a smile ; it develops bars 9, 10 of the movement. Just after 
this, hear how the Recapitulation (last of the three main 
sections of the movement) creeps in, the opening notes of the 
first theme being in double length. I like the way Walter 
makes this significant, almost awesome. How anybody 
hearing the power of the last half of side 3 (the Coda) could 
deem the work “arid” beats me. 
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The second movement finds the triplets again “‘ poking ” ; 
but its broad mood is that of reflective strength, to which the 
modal touch of the opening (in E major, we get the D and C 
natural) gives a special flavour of remoteness: austerity, if 
you will. But the last ? in. of side 4 brings the tenderness 
(cross-rhythm of triplets against twos) ; and richest of all is the 
strings’ comfort (4 in. on side 6): this is for me a blessed 
moment indeed. The harmony at the close is magical. 


The third movement, sportive with drums and triangle, 
is not in the Scherzo tradition, which Brahms did not follow 
up—one very striking mark of his absence from the main line 
of Beethoven succession. The tricks and chuckles of this 
are worth picking out and taking to the heart: as much so 
as the austerer graces of the first movement or the ripe old 
German sentiment, never debased, of the second. The finale 
would be worth close inspection, alike for melodic and 
orchestral values. Only the last two of the variations on the 
ground bass of eight bars are longer than the original, and 
there should be no difficulty in separating them for study. 
The time, it should be marked, at one point changes—3/4 to 
3/2. Each of the opening chords, it may be noted, is one bar 
of the former time. At 1} in. the broad swinging melody in 
the strings may be intended as a reference to the shaping of 
the symphony’s opening theme. The “ answering ”’ figuration 
at the start of side 9 reminds one of bar 227 in the first move- 
ment—strings and wind calling to each other. Just under 
? in. on side 9 comes the change to 3/2 time, and that wonder- 
ful, evocative bit of Bachian romanticism in the flute’s song. 
This changed-time interlude is of warmer feeling : it takes one 
into another world, and is, apart from its peculiar sensibility, 
an admirable device of form; so that when on side 10 the 
3/4 time is resumed, and the simple shape of the theme, we 
brace up again with renewed interest. The piling up to the 
end, with little falls of emotional level, is a grand piece of 
craftsmanship. Indeed, in that respect alone one could enjoy 
the work for hours. It will be a long time before this recording 
is surpassed. It uses, by the way, five records only : the other 
two sets need six and five-and-a-half respectively. 


Reminders: (1) Alec Robertson’s Johannes Brahms, in 
the Golden Treasury series, is the cheapest handbook to works 
recorded by 1930 (H.M.V., ls.). (2) In Mr. Grew’s British 
Musician for December 1927, January, March and May, 
1928, appeared a full treatment of the Fourth. (3) If you can 
go next season to the Russian Ballet’s performance of 
Choreatium (the Fourth mimed), you will get, I think, the 
freshest stimulus you have had for a long time. A pointer : 
look out for Julius Harrison’s book on the Brahms symphonies, 
soon to appear (Chapman and Hall). A problem : what to do 
with a bookwriter who describes the Fourth as “ grim and 
arid ’’? 

W. R. A. 
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MISCELLANEOUS | 


The New Year ushers in a new policy in the Miscellaneous 
reviews. There are two innovations. In the first place, the 
crooners have left me to set up house in a new section with the 
less advanced of the dance records ; secondly, this review will 
in future contain a selection only of those records with a 
general as opposed to a fan appeal, thus saving readers the 
tedium of wading through four pages of minute type in search 
of light relief. 


Roy Fox, not often found in this column, gives us a really 

excellent medley of the best Hawaiian tunes on Decca K744 
(2s. 6d.), while Primo Scala with his Accordeon Band cul- 
minates a long series of bright recordings with Hits of the 
Year on Rex 8346 (1s.). J. B. Cuvelier’s International Novelty 
Band have a lively quick-step in Drive All Your Cares Away, 
backed with a rather pedestrian performance of Before We 
Met. The vocals are divided between the sexes and the 
record is Sterno 1546 (ls. 6d.). There is a quite extra- 
ordinary performance of Orient Express by Emil Roosz and 
his Orchestra on Imperial-Broadcast 4036 (1s. 6d.). I should 
like to know what my colleague Mr. Jackson would say about 
this. On the reverse is The Shooting Star, 
a typical novelty number. Steamboat Bill 
turns up again on Regal-Zonophone MR1485 
in an excellent performance by the Inter- 
national Novelty Orchestra; needless to say, 
this is mostly vocal, but this number is one 
of the immortals, and I recommend the 
record, especially as the backing contains the 
best performance to date of Whistling Rufus, 
an object lesson in how to infuse life into a 
commonplace tune. Altogether an excellent 
double, Another domestic record to be noted 
is Fred Hartley’s delicious arrangements of 
the Sailor’s Hornpipe, Pop Goes the Weasel 
and an Irish Jig. I have said before that 
this is the best combination of its kind 
playing to-day; Mr. Hartley has ideas, and 
his Quintet know how to execute them; the 
playing is humorous in a musicianly way and 
I hope this record is the forerunner of many 
more. (Decca F5333, 1s. 6d.) 


From abroad we have Kiss Lajos in a 
record of genuine Hungarian music, and 
not the watered-down imitation so deftly 
purveyed in our midst. The music is restless and the 
fiddling has that dark tone that we have learned to expect 
from the neighbourhood. The titles are Whisper in My Ear 
and Under the Poplars in Badacsony, which is by Lajos 
himself. (Decca PO5108, 2s. 6d.) The Odeon Dance 
Orchestra have two colossal paso-dobles on Parlophone R1991 
(2s. 6d.), while the Robert Renard Dance Orchestra surprise 
us with a tango by none other than Jaromir Weinberger, whose 
““Schwanda’”’ became almost a popular hit at the Royal 
Opera last summer. (Parlophone R1990, 2s. 6d.) Another 
surprise comes from the Orchestre Raymonde (which is entirely 
British made) in a Finnish waltz called A Night on the Waves 
by Koskimaa. Sibelius once remarked that whereas the 
composers of Central Europe tempted us with cocktails, he 
could only offer us pure cold water. An apt simile, and it is 
evident that Koskimaa upholds the Spartan doctrine of the 
cold douche. An interesting record. (Columbia DB1479, 
2s. 6d.) Those who are enthralled by the balalaika may like 
a piece called Vengerka and Polka Coquette played by Peter 
Biljo’s Balalaika Orchestra on Panachord 25644 (ls.). The 
Viennese atmosphere is brought by Alfredo, whom we have 
not heard for some time, playing with his orchestra a selection 
called Memories of Old Vienna, the second side of which is 
taken up with A Night in May, the newly discovered Strauss 
tit-bit which has become so popular. (H.M.V. B8256, 2s. 6d.) 
An unusual accordeon record is Edison Bell Winner 160 (1s.) 
with the Moulin Rouge Accordeon Band playing a march, 
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The Triumph of Eros, and a schottische, Good Old Times. 
This is extremely loud, but is a change from the routine of 
these bands. 

Acting as a convenient bridge to the vocal records comes 
H.M.V. C2716 (4s.), containing Ballad Memories, a two-part 
selection exquisitely sung by anonymous voices, although many 
will recognise Peter Dawson. Please hear this record as not 
all the ballads are familiar. A Hutch Medley by Leslie 
Hutchinson at the piano will delight his many admirers. Do 
you remember his original record of Let’s fall in love? I think 
that began it, and this record will bring back other memories of 
Pavilion nights. (Parlophone E11262, 4s.) Easily the best 
of Layton and Johnstone’s numbers is What shall I do? on 
Columbia DB1486 (2s. 6d.), although some may be intrigued 
by DB1485, at the end of which (I’m lonesome for you, Caroline) 
the voices are doubled, the last chorus being in four-part 
harmony. An added attraction here is Turner Layton’ssinging 
of June in January. Reilly and Comfort, often amateurish, 
have achieved a really stylish performance in The Sweetest 
Music this side of Heaven on Decca F5334 (1s. 6d.). Note 
the accompaniment. A special word for Lucy Monroe, who 
has a delightful record of Italian Street Song from ‘‘ Naughty 

’Nineties ’’ and My Hero from ‘‘ The Choco- 
late Soldier.’’ In the former she is assisted 
by the Cavalier Quartet and the song is 
attributed to Herbert and Young—possibly 
Victor and Arthur. My Hero is labelled 
Strauss, but Oscar of that ilk is distinguished 
by a single “s.’’ The point is that Miss 
Monroe sings charmingly; more, please. 
(Decca F5224, 1s.6d.) Betty Balfour cannot 
compare with Violet Loraine in What a little 
Moonlight can do, but her record contains 
some neat work on two pianos, and since 
Miss Balfour is very much in the news just 
now, the record deserves a mention. (Regal- 
Zonophone MR1534, Is. 6d.) 


The pianists have been hard at it, singly, 
doubly and_ octagonically. Whether the 
Eight Piano Symphony directed by Harold 
Ramsay at Tooting is the same as that under 
Bruce Merryl I know not, but the former 
have recorded their celebrated version of the 
Flower Waltz from Tchaikovsky’s Nutcracker 
Ballet on Decca F5344 (1s. 6d.). This is less 
of a jumble than usual, but I still doubt 
whether we should notice the difference if one or two of these 
gentlemen forgot to turn up. A stage sensation does not 
always come off on records, and many will be openly shocked 
at Mr. Merryl’s treatment of Sinding’s Rustle of Spring, which 
gives point to Maurice Besley’s classic jest ‘more sinned 
against than Sinding.” This is on Columbia DB1481 (2s. 6d.), 
backed by Dawn—alias Morning from the first Peer Gynt 
Suite of Grieg. 

Eddie Carroll and Bobby McGee have again come forward 
with something quite different in duet-playing. Hear Still 
Waters on Parlophone R1988 (2s. 6d.). Some time ago 
I coined the phrase “ jazz chamber-music ”’ (if Mr. Crabtree 
will permit it !) for the records of Carroll Gibbons playing with 
a small team, and of their four numbers this month I recom- 
mend Stars fell on Alabama on Columbia DB1487 (2s. 6d.). 
On DB1488 is Billy Mayerl adding The Joker to his Four 
Aces Suite, backed with Hop-o-my-Thumb from “ Stepping 
Tones.”” The ancestry of the former worried me for some 
time, but I suggest Norvo’s Dance of the Octopus. Harry 
Jacobson has a medley of eight tunes in dance rhythm on 
H.M.V. B8257 (2s. 6d.), and Patricia Rossborough gives the 
best performance to date of Sweetmeat Joe. (Parlophone 
R2010, 2s. 6d.) To invest these novelty numbers with 
any novelty at all is a genuine achievement, and if I hail 
Miss Rossborough as the legitimate successor to Raie da Costa 
it is because she is a pianist in the correct meaning of that 


term. Harry Roy’s Tiger-Ragamuffins are rare visitors to 
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this section. Their waltz medley is just what we should 
expect, although it is a little surprising to find these tomboys 
playing waltzes at all. As well as the usual string bass and 
drum accompaniment, there is a good deal of guitar. (Parlo- 
phone R2009, 2s. 6d.) 


Vivian Ellis proves himself the exception to the rule that 
composers are bad interpreters, but his vocal interruptions 
are a pity and detract from an original piece of playing. Do 
you remember Mister Cinders and the Wind in the Willows? 
(Columbia DX663, 4s.) Lastly, Mischa Spoliansky, one of the 
most versatile musicians in Europe (his recordings include a 
Beethoven concerto, accompanying Tauber in Schubert’s 
Winterreise and the Rhapsody in Blue), has made two records 
from his music to “‘ Evensong,”’ “‘Tell Me To-night,’’ “‘My 
Song for You” and “ The Private Life of Don Juan” on 
Parlophone R1999 and 1998 (2s. 6d. each). 


Quentin Maclean’s performance of Tchaikovsky’s ‘“‘ 1812” 
Overture on the organ of the Trocadero, Elephant and Castle, 
almost deserves a mention under ‘‘ Instrumental.’’ The work 
is cut considerably, but the playing is magnificent. Mr. 
Maclean is one of the greatest organists of our generation and 
introduced the Hindemith Concerto at Queen’s Hall some 
years ago. (Columbia DX654, 4s.) A popular organ record 
will be Harold Ramsay at the Granada, Tooting, playing 
Famous Tauber Melodies, with guitar, but it seems a little 
hard on Schubert that his Ungeduld and Serenade should be 
styled “‘ Tauber melodies.”” I am sure that the great Richard 


himself, who is an admirable interpreter of Schubert, would 
resent this. The playing is not as sugary as one might expect. 
(Parlophone R2000, 2s. 6d.) Marcel Palotti has a style of his 
own, and must be congratulated on playing something by 
Drdla other than his Souvenir, to wit a Serenade, backed by 
Dvorak’s Humoreske (Op. 101, No. 7), which is hardly suited 
to the organ. 


(Parlophone R1985, 2s. 6d.) 


Congratulations to Decca for achieving the hat trick with 
the record of the month for the third consecutive month. 
Frank Crumit’s The Pig got up and slowly walked away may 
not be very funny, but then it has not been a very funny 
month. At the same time, his performance is at least droll, 
and will, I think, have the universal appeal necessary to 
achieve this distinction. The reverse is a typical piece of 
Crumitry called The Dashing Marine. (Decca F5235, 1s. 6d.) 


Narrative songs are back in favour. Here are a few to be 
going on with: No! No! A thousand times No! by Fred 
Douglas and Bertha Willmott with Scott-Wood and his 
Orchestra (Regal-Zonophone MR1502, Is. 6d.), Home James 
and Don’t Spare the Horses, a tale of the gay ‘nineties by Fred 
Hildebrand and the Cavaliers on Decca F5323 (1s. 6d.), and 
The Tattooed Lady by Billy Cotton’s Band on Regal-Zonophone 
MR1494 (1s. 6d.). 


Two excellent comedy songs are No one believes I’m a 
mermaid and Nobody loves a fairy when she’s forty. The 
first is done by Anona Winn on Decca F5319 (ls. 6d.), 
backed by that feeble dirge about The Ghost of the Turkey. 
Miss Winn was once offered a vocal scholarship by Melba 
and has sung in the leading concert halls of Australia. 
Mutatis mutandis. The faery song is adequately done by Binnie 
Barnes on Parlophone R2001 (2s. 6d.). It is evident that in 
Mr. Leclerq, who is responsible for these, we have a writer of 
tuneful comedy music-hall songs, and I hope his success will 
enable him to carry on the good work. Barnacle Bill has 
docked again, and Frank Luther, his co-parent, portrays him 
on Decca F5346 (1s. 6d.). 


A welcome return is made by Clapham and Dwyer in a 
spot of bother called Cooking the Dinner, or Mrs. Beeton 
beaten. This is not up to standard, but it only needs the voices 
to set some of us laughing. It may interest readers to 
know that Mrs. Beeton was a lady of outstanding intellect 
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and culture; she died at the age of twenty-nine on the 
birth of her fourth child. (Columbia DB1474, 2s. 6d.) 


Bobbie Comber gets through a great deal of business 
in his record of I taught her how to play on Rex 8340 (ls.). 
George Formby has a typical song in The Best of Schemes, 
with the inevitable banjo finale, on Decca F5287 (ls. 6d.). 
Douglas Byng has re-recorded some old favourites of his ; 
Naughty Nellie Gwyn and I’m a Tree are on Decca F5320 
(1s. 6d.)—the former is perfectly outrageous but contains the 
month’s best pun when Nell told the King that he was as 
Titus Oates. On Imperial-Broadcast 4034 (1s. 6d.) is Louisa 
from Pisa and Millie, a Messy Old Mermaid. You know what 
to expect, and you will not be disappointed. In the same 
category are Murgatroyd and Winterbottom, two minds with 
not a single thought, on Parlophone R2003 (2s. 6d.), delicious 
punning marred by unnecessary suggestion. Tommy Handley 
has a colossal family following, and it is hardly fair of Mr. 
Frankau to queer his market. They might remember Sir 
Oswald Stoll’s dodge to catch the week-end public for 
‘** Damaged Lives ”’! 


There are two records to please admirers of Walt Disney’s 
Silly Symphonies. On Decca F5312 (1s. 6d.) is The Three 
Little Pigs (honoured by a special label) and on H.M.V. 
B6555 (2s. 6d.) is The Wise Little Hen and The Grass- 
hopper and the Ants, played by Raymond Paige and his 
Orchestra with vocal interruptions by The Three 
Kings, to say nothing of the actual character voices. Naturally 
we miss the pictures, but many will want these records as 
reminders. 


Some more Irish records. Personally, I prefer my jigs 
played a la Hartley, but Irishmen must hear Decca F5355-8, 
on which are recorded five reels, four jigs, a barn dance and 
a Highland fling, although what the latter is doing in an 
Irish supplement I don’t know. These dances just go on with- 
out end, and only an Irishman could stand it. To such also 
I recommend Elma Hayward, Richard Hayward and J. R. 
Mageean in The Wee Drum and The Derry Train, but the 
latter is not for Papists. ‘‘To Hell wi’ the Pope!” as a once 
famous Rugger forward used to exclaim when heeling the 
ball from the scrum. (Decca F5299, Ils. 6d.) But there is 
one record that should appeal to the whole British Common- 
wealth, and that is Patrick Colbert singing Phil the Fluter’s 
Ball on Parlophone R1997 (2s. 6d.). Anybody who has ever 
been in the Army will get a laugh out of the new record by 
The Roosters. The Recruiting Office should even please those 
who have never been out of mufti. (Columbia DX649, 4s.) 


Gertrude Lawrence and Douglas Fairbanks, Junior, give 
extracts from “‘ Moonlight is Silver’ on H.M.V. C2710 (4s.). 
This record has been on the way for a long time, and now that 
it is here the play is withdrawn! It is beautifully done, but 
it is galling to think that Clemence Dane should have come to . 
this. Mayfair will love it. The Vicar of St. Michael’s, Chester 
Square will forgive me, I hope, for noticing his record in such 
surroundings, but gramophonically a Church Service is 
“miscellaneous.” ‘‘ Dogs is dogs, cats is dogs and tortoises is 
insects,” as the porter told the old lady who was enquiring 
about the transport of livestock by rail. The mid-week 
services from St. Michael’s have a huge following, and here on 
Columbia DX660-—1 (8s.) is a replica of the order of service on 
these occasions. Mr. Elliott’s sermon on 661 should be put on 
between the sides of 660. His subject is bereavement. There 
are some who dislike the idea of recording a service. Do you 
put out your pipe when listening to a broadcast service and do 
you come to attention when the National Anthem is broadcast? 
Would you take off your hat when shown a picture post-card 
of the nave of Winchester Cathedral? I think not, but which- 
ever way we look at it, it is significant that Mr. Elliott’s 
Benediction is extempore. The whole performance (and 1] 
have to look at it in that way) is excellently carried out. 


Roger WIMBUSH. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF SOME AMERICAN 
MICROPHONE PERSONALITIES 


by M. E. C. 


docked at New York at eight o’clock on a misty 
September morning and my second thrill—the first had 
been the unforgettable sight of the New York skyline towering 
above the mists as we entered the harbour—this second thrill, 
then, was a letter delivered to me a few moments after we 
had docked from Mr. Jack Kapp welcoming me to the United 
States and assuring me that he would do everything in his 
power to make my stay an enjoyable one. 

That is typical of American hospitality. 

Jack Kapp is President—what we should call Managing 
Director—of the newly formed Decca Records Corporation 
of America and has had many, many years of experience 
in the recording world. 

After such a delightful greeting I was not slow in making 
contact with Mr. Kapp, and the next day I presented myself 
at the Decca offices and studios on Seventh Avenue and was 
lucky enough to see the great Fletcher Henderson in action. 

Fletcher Henderson was my first surprise. I had imagined 
him to be an enormous and noisy negro. He is exactly the 
opposite. He is slight and dapper and very, very quiet. His 
band were recording an extremely hot number, dressed, as 
is usual even over here at recording sessions, in a variety of 
costumes. I asked the recording manager the title of the piece. 

‘* Oh, they’ll decide that later on,” he replied ! 

In the next studio the Mills Brothers were trying to persuade 
Jack Kapp to let them record Moon Glow. He already had 
it on his lists by three other artists ! 

That evening we were taken by Mr. Kapp to Glen Island to 
hear the Casa Loma Orchestra. This was at my special 
request, as I wanted to hear this band more than any other. 

It was still the summer season and the band were playing 
at the delightful café overlooking Long Island some ten or 
twelve miles outside New York. 

The Casa Loma is the idol of the college boys and girls of 
the East and the floor was packed with young people of about 
eighteen dancing in a way that was entirely strange to my eyes. 
Their queer contortions are quite impossible to describe and 
must be seen to be believed. 

The band is magnificent and a large number of boys had 
gone there simply and solely to hear them play and stood 
round the stand the whole evening listening with rapt attention. 

On our way back we called in at the Savoy Ballroom in 
Harlem, where Chick Webb was playing to the delight of the 
negroes of every hue who were dancing there. And how those 
negroescan dance! Theslow fox-trot seemed to be the favourite 
rhythm and the dancing was most graceful and complicated. 

Every visitor to New York goes to the Biltmore Roof to 
hear Paul Whiteman. In this elaborately decorated ballroom, 
with its tables set beneath silver trees, Paul Whiteman 
and his band give a show that for value for money is as good 
as one could see anywhere. 

Not only is the band a grand noise, but there is Jack 
Teagarden playing his trombone and occasionally singing, 
Ramona playing and singing, a vocal trio, and another lady 
vocalist who is as pleasing to the eye as to the ear. 

And in the centre of it all is the King of Jazz himself, 
beaming on all and sundry. 

And sitting in a far corner of the room as unobtrusively as 
possible was another great showman—our own Jack Hylton 
on a busman’s holiday. 

From the Biltmore to the Waldorf-Astoria is only a few 
hundred yards, but the atmosphere in the Star Roof Garden 
is entirely different. Here Anson Weeks and his Orchestra 
play to the sort of crowd one would expect to find at the 
Embassy in London, and the band is the nearest approach to 
Ambrose’s that I heard. 


It is a pity that we have so few recordings of this excellent 
and polished band. 

At that time of year there are very few bands playing in 
the city, but towards the end of my stay people were beginning 
to come back from the “ beaches ”’ and the night life of the 
city was showing signs of reviving after the long summer 
rustication. 

At the Central Park Casino, where Enrico Madriguera’s 
Band played rumbas and tangos and George Metaxa sang, 
Eddie Duchin is now playing and was then making his plans for 
his band. 

George Metaxa, whom I was fortunate enough to meet at 
a luncheon party given by Carroll Gibbons, told me that 
although American cabaret audiences were most kind to him, 
he hoped to get back to musical plays as soon as possible. 
But he was “bringing the house down” night after night at 
the Casino with his singing of Love in Bloom. 

Also at the luncheon was Carroll Gibbons’ delightful friend 
Johnny Green. Not only is he a brilliant pianist and composer, 
but he is also extremely witty—a quality which everyone 
present fully appreciated. 

He was doing a considerable amount of radio work and 
American listeners had the pleasure of hearing Carroll Gibbons 
as his Guest Artist in one of his programmes. 

I had one brief glimpse at American broadcasting methods. 
The studios of the National Broadcasting Company are one 
of the show places of New York. They are housed in the 
magnificent new building, which is not yet finished, called 
Radio City built by the Rockefellers. 

There are conducted tours of the studios going on from 
morning till night all day long and every day, and the young 
men in their smart uniforms who lead you through this maze 
of marvels are so well trained that you have no excuse what- 
ever at the end of your tour for not knowing all about the 
National Broadcasting System. 

Two things which impressed me were, firstly, that every 
studio has to be slung in mid-air on a wonderful arrangement 
of balanced controls in order that the vibration of the steel 
frame-work of the skyscraper shall not disturb the delicate 
microphones ; and secondly, the amazing—to the English 
mind—idea of decorating ‘“‘ Talks ’’ studios in different styles 
and testing each speaker to find which atmosphere he responds 
to best! 

But that is typical of the American idea of efficiency. 
It may not be ours, but it is the key to much of their success, 
and despite criticisms the radio is still enormously popular, 
and although the gramophone record is making a brave fight 
to regain its old place in the lives of the American public, 
it has a formidable task under present conditions. 

Meanwhile, in this country the gramophone companies 
continue to issue shower upon shower of dance records of both 
English and American Bands, with sometimes as many as a 
dozen different versions of one tune. 

The Editors, in their wisdom, have decided that the future 
policy of the dance reviewing shall be one of helpful selection 
from this welter of records. On the next page you will find 
what, after much consideration, this particular reviewer thinks 
are the best all-round recordings of the month. If, after 
hearing this selection, you do not agree, you will have to resort 
to the printed lists of the companies for further guidance. 

It has also been thought suitable to review “ crooners ”’ 
in this section—the vocalists you are likely to hear singing 
with dance bands, or who sing in that style. 

Any criticisms or helpful suggestions as to the improvement 
of this new feature will be gratefully received. 
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DANCE RECORDS 


Records of the Month 
There are four records this month which stand out from the 
crowd as being unusual and as worth remembering when the 
others have passed into the limbo of old and forgotten dance 
tunes. They are, firstly, The Moon was 
Yellow played by Ambrose and his Orch- 
estra (Decca F5317) coupled with The 
Continental. Secondly, Rudy Vallee and 
his Connecticut Yankees playing When my 
ship comes in coupled with An earful of 
music (H.M.V. B6556). Thirdly, Dames 
and I only have eyes for you played by 
Scott Wood and his Orchestra (Regal 
MR1524), and finally Ina Ray Hutton and 
her Melodears on Brunswick 01920. 


Ambrose has seldom done anything 
more tasteful, refined and exquisite than 
The Moon was Yellow. Nearly half the 
record is taken up with Sam Browne’s 
singing and he has never done better, and 
the other half is so full of really beautiful 
musical sounds that even the most har- 
dened critic of dance music would have 
to enjoy it. The tone of the violin alone is 
a lesson in microphone art. The whole is 
in slow fox-trot tempo. The backing is, as 
Edgar Jackson advised last month, worth waiting for, but it is 
not, in my opinion, the best record of The Continental. The 
best of them all is on a Rex record (8353) played by Will 
Osborne and his Orchestra, coupled with a rather dull 


Jack Hylton, English King of fazz 


recording of Lost in a Fog by the Hollywood Dance Orchestra. 


When my ship comes in is a tune that brings a smile. Rudy 
Vallee sings the words as the climax of an otherwise quite 
ordinary dance record; but these words are unusual and 
amusing. They describe just what Vallee 
is going to do with his wealth when his 
*“‘ ship comes in.”’ Amongst other ingenious 
ideas he is going to buy up Barnum’s circus 
and show it to all the poor children who 
have never seen a show before, he is going 
to drink tea sitting on golden chairs 
and have his own band to play for him 
all day long! Definitely an unusual! 
record ! 


The Scott Wood record is chiefly remark- 
able because it marks the debut of this 
recording combination, and it is obvious 
even to the uninitiated that this band is 
made up of really first-class ‘musicians. 
MR1524 is certainly the best recording 
of both Dames and I only have eyes for you. 
They go with a swing and the vocalist is 
excellent. 

Ina Ray Hutton and her Melodears ar 
the first entirely female band to have 
any real idea of modern rhythm. I am 
told that they are all delectable to look upon and their music 
is certainly good to the ear. They play Twenty-four hours in 
Georgia, in which Ina Ray Hutton sings, and Georgia’s Gorgeous 
Girl. If this band goes really hot we shall hear all about it ! 








Brief Notes on some Notable Records 


Ambrose and his Orchestra. 

College Rhythm and Stay as sweet as you are (Decca 
F5332). From film “College Rhythm.” Best recording of 
second tune. College Rhythm very bright with the Rhythm 
Sisters very much to the fore. No! No! A Thousand times 
No! and I’m gonna wash my hands of you (Decca F5318). 
Both comedy numbers featuring Elsie Carlisle and Sam 
Browne. Other recordings of former, but none of latter. 
Good for parties. 


Lew Stone and his Band. 

If I love again and With every Breath I take (Regal- 
Zono. MR1520). If I love again reputed to be next “ big 
hit.” Joe Ferrie takes vocal chorus effectively, but general 
treatment of tune too elaborate, although record throughout 
shows traces of customary Stone brilliance. With every Breath 
I take Bing Crosby’s number from his new film and more 
suitable for crooner than dance band, but this is best 
dance record available. 

The Caranga and One good tune deserves another (Regal- 
Zono. MR1519). Caranga successor to Carioca, Cucaracha 
and Continental. Band absolutely brilliant throughout with 
grand finale. Other side sentimental song despite title. A 
certain winner. 


Harry Roy and his Orchestra. 

No Words—nor Anything and What a difference a Day 
made (Parlophone R2014). Typical Harry Roy fooling in first 
title. Plenty of talking. Terrific success when broadcast 
on December 15th. Band’s high lights. What a difference 
a Day made complete contrast. Sounds exactly like American 
sweet music. A most interesting record for admirers and 
deprecators. 





Billy Cotton and his Band. 

You’re Nothin’ but a Nothin’ and And the Big Bad Wolf 
was Dead (Regal-Zono. MR1522). Former from Walt Disney 
Silly Symphony “The Flying Mouse.”’ Charming “character” 
pieces but not dance records for dancers. Clever vocal ideas. 
Suitable for children. 

The Tattoed Lady (Regal-Zono. MR1494) and No one 
loves a Fairy when she’s Forty (MR1495) comedy numbers. 
First does not quite come off and the latter is mostly 
commendable as seasonable fare. 


Carroll Gibbons and Savoy Hotel Orpheans. 

Love divided by Two and When he comes Home to Me 
(Columbia CB807). Charmingly played tunes. When he 
comes Home to Me has no singer and plenty of Carroll 
Gibbons and Harry Jacobson piano-playing. Very danceable. 


Ted Lewis and his Band. 

My old Flame and I’ll close my eyes to everyone but You 
(Brunswick 01908). 

Isn’t it a Shame? and If I had a million dollars (01940). 
Ted Lewis one of the most remarkable personalities in dance 
music ; what he does is seldom worth doing but his treat- 
ment invariably compels attention. All four titles have 
famous “spoken ”’ vocals well to the fore, while supporting 
band is musicianly. 


Casani Club Orchestra. 

The LInghts are Low and Love divided by Two (Sterno 
1542). One of the best bands in London to dance to, but 
recordings not always so good. This one simple and effective. 
Lights are Low particularly attractive. 


B.B.C. Dance Orchestra. 
June in January and Love is in the Air again (Columbia 
CB811). Only coupling of these two numbers. Both certain 
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successes. Best recording of June in January; Love is in 
the Air again almost entirely features Kitty Masters, who is 
at her best. Tempo of June in January slow but with nice 
swing and plenty of the tune, which is one that sticks in your 
head. 

The Phantom of a Song and Radio Times (Col. CB806). 
Both Henry Hall compositions. Radio 
Times clever play on famous B.B.C. 
magazine title. The Phantom of a Song 
melancholy and ordinary. Record for 
admirers rather than for dancers. 


The Dorsey Brothers’ Orchestra. 

Okay Toots and Earful of Music 
(Brunswick 01954). One of the finest of 
all recording bands and they swing along 
gaily in both these numbers from an 
American film ‘‘ Kid Millions.” A record 
which the discriminating will buy without 
even bothering to hear. 


Brian Lawrence and the Quaglino Quartet. 

Things are looking up and One little 
Kiss (Decca F5345). I am one of the 
people who infinitely prefer the Brian 
Lawrence of the snappy Quaglino Quartet 
to Brian Lawrence, Crosby imitator. 
Here he is in bright and breezy vein with 
really modern support from the Quartet. 
Delightful ending to One litile Kiss. 
Hear it. 


Jack Jackson and his Orchestra. 
I’m on a See-saw and Dancing with a 
Ghost (H.M.V. B6565). Easy catalogue 





number to remember and easy tunes to dance to and hum. 
Both from new musical comedy ‘“‘Jill, Darling.” 


Former 
Vivian Ellis’s big success. Only recordings to date, so hurry 
and buy them and enjoy them. 


Teddy Joyce and his Orchestra. 

June in January and With every Breath I take (H.M.V. 
B6566). 

I couldn’t be mean to You and Argentina (H.M.V. 


B6567). First, three all notable for vocals by~ Jack 
Plant, who improves with every record, especially when such 
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a splendid band backs him up. Teddy Joyce fully justifies 
his position in H.M.V. list. Argentina sprightly Paso Doble 
sung by Jimmy Messini. 


Guy Lombardo and his Royal Canadians. 

Water under the Bridge and The Sweetheart Waltz (Bruns- 
wick 01932). One of the most popular 
bands’ in America. Reasons—those lilting 
saxophones and Carmen Lombardo. Both 
titles suitable for young lovers. Band 
makes even dullest tune romantic. 


Club Carolina Orchestra. 

Serenade for a Wealthy Widow and 
Why am I Blue? (Brunswick 01931). 
Foresythe’s classic turns up again with 
American treatment. Without his instru- 
mentation or Lew Stone’s genius, com- 
position loses much of its originality and 
is not specially danceable. Backing is 
typical American ‘‘torch’”’ song with a 
sob in every line. 


London Piano-Accordeon Band. 

My heart was Sleeping and Meet me 
down beside the Singing Waters (Regal- 
Zonophone MR1527). First tune big 
Continental success and very pretty. 
Both vocals by Sam Browne in his usual 
unhappiness. Good for dancing, especially 
if you like accordeon bands anyway. 


Lecuona Cuban Boys. 

La Sitiera and Sin Ti (Regal- 
Zonophone MR1529). Another record by 
genuine Cuban band with vocals in Spanish. This is the real stuff, 
and is it attractive! Will get any party into the right spirit. 





Orquesta Tipica Francisco Canaro. 

Sufro and Si Soy Asi (Odeon OT124). More genuine 
tangos by famous South American band. Beautifully recorded 
and picturesque. 


Jay Wilbur and his Band. 

Sweetmeat Joe, the Candy Man and The Teddy Bears’ 
Picnic (Rex 8347). Novelties for the children. Former 
American, latter an old favourite. Bright record for any home. 





Crooners 

Kitty Masters makes her debut on Regal-Zonophone singing 
I couldn’t be mean to you and An Old Lullaby (MR1517), and 
Little Girl, what Now? and Stay as sweet as you are (MR1537). 
She has a good, well-controlled voice but none of these songs 
really gives her an opportunity to be anything but ordinary. 
By comparison with Pat Hyde’s record of I couldn’t be mean to 
you (Parlophone R1987) the Regal is merely dull. 

Pat Hyde ingeniously introduces Mean to Me into her 
rendering and makes the combination most entertaining. 
Her recording of Love is in the Air again on the other side is, 
so far, the best of this new tune. She manages to get a note 
of happiness into her voice—a quality which is sadly lacking 
in most crooners. 


Les Allen has made another certain best-seller on Columbia 
DB1476. Again his son Norman and his wife make sure of 
bringing a catch to the throat of the sentimental ones. The 
song is called Pal o’ Mine. On the other side Les Allen sings 
in his own sweet style Who made little boy blue ? 

Connie Boswell is always worth hearing and if you haven’t 
got a record of Lost in a Fog here is the one to get (Brunswick 
01895). Isn’t it a shame? is a newer tune to us and will 
probably be heard a lot in the next few months. 


> 


Are you one of those people who have always secretly 
regretted the day that Bing Crosby became famous and forgot 
that he could ever be happy? If so, you will be delighted 
with his new record (Brunswick 01952) of Love is just around 
the corner. It is stylish—almost hot—and shows that Bing 
can be at the top of the class all the time if only his public 
will allow it. Bing is happy and his admirers should share his 
feelings. On the other side is Maybe I’m wrong again. Oh 
no you're not, sir! 


In spite of the many good and some brilliant dance records 
that have been made of The Continental, I am not sure that 
Kate Smith hasn’t gone one better than all of them. On 
Brunswick 01937 she has made a simply terrific record of 
this number helped by the Ambassadors’ Trio and what is 
called Her Swanee Music. Certainly quite fifty per cent. of 
the credit must go to the Trio, but Kate’s own enormous voice 
is exhilarating, and if the ideas in the record are hers, her 
brain must be as active as her voice. College Rhythm, on the 
other side, is not so remarkable, but the record must be heard 
and, I hope, bought and played and enjoyed. 

Goodnight is once again recorded, this time by Ray Warren. 
If you want this tune this is as good as any other, but the 
backing is negligible (Decca F5286). M. E. C. 
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More about the “ Brunswick Survey”? Album 


Two sides of Honeysuckle Rose by the Dorseys :: 


Fletcher Henderson’s latest 


and possibly last : : Earl Hines back in form :: First records of Irving Mills’ 
new Ladies’ band 


which I mentioned briefly last 
month, have already far exceeded 
the anticipations of its sponsors, and I put 
this down no more to the records than to the 
fact that Mr. Leonard Hibbs made them 
doubly —s by the way he dealt with 
them and the whole subject of hot music 
in the booklet which accompanies the Album. 
A hot record can be a great attraction in 
itself, but there is a broader view to be taken. 
Every hot record is a chapter in the history 
and evolution of hot music, and when looked 
at as such it assumes an interest far beyond 
that which it has when considered merely 
as an isolated page torn from an unknown 
book. 


HE sales of the Brunswick “ Short 
Survey of Modern Rhythm ”’ Album, 


This is an angle I have stressed con- 
tinually to recording companies, and some 
have gone a long way to adopt it by segre- 
gating their hot records, making special 
series of them and issuing informative 
leaflets concerning them, but this Album 
scheme of Brunswick’s carries the idea still 
further and has already proved it to be a 

ood one. 

With the limited space at my disposal 
it seems that the only way I shall ever get 
this AJbum reviewed is to deal with one 
or two records a month. 

At a recent meeting of the No. 1 Rhythm 
Club I organised a little competition to 
discover which would be considered the 
best record in the Album, and the vote was 
overwhelmingly in favour of Duke Ellington 
and His Orchestra’s Solitude (02007). 

I think no one can be surprised at this 
result. Solitude is a slow little morsel of the 
Mood Indigo type, and some of the move- 
ments are really beautiful. I cannot 
remember having heard even from Ellington 
such perfect blending of instruments or such 
enthralling tone colours from the brass. 


Wingy Mannone and His Orchestra’s 
Send Me makes a well-contrasted backing. 
A first-rate swing busk, it gives us our first 
introduction to Eddie Miller (tenor sax), 
Maddie Madlock (clarinet), Gill Bowers 
(piano), and Harry Goodman (bass), artists 
of whom we should be hearing a good deal 
more, and there are also our old friends Ray 
Baduc, the drummer from Ben Pollock’s 
original band, and Hilton Lemare, the 
guitarist from Cab Calloway’s Orchestra. 








The Dorsey Brothers’ Orchestra (Am.) 

Honeysuckle Rose (‘‘ Fats ’’ Waller) 

(Brunswick 01890). 

The one fault in this record is that it has 
to go on to two sides, and changing over 
breaks the continuity. This is rather a 
curious thing to say about a performance 
that is just a matter of choruses, heaps of 
them one after the other, connected merely 
by Tom Dorsey taking the same trombone 
break after each, but that is just its fas- 
cination. It goes on and on with these 
swell choruses, one after the other, and to 
have to turn it over busts up the illusion. 
One thing certain is that the more one hears 
it the more one realises what a grand affair 
this new Dorsey unit is being built into. 


* * * 


Fletcher Henderson and His Orchestra 

(Am. N.) 

Hocus Pocus (Hudson) 

Tidal Wave (Hudson) 
(H.M.V. B6562—2s. 6d.). 

Down South camp meetin’ (Henderson) 

Shanghai Shuffle (Rodemich and Colney) 
(Brunswick 01904—2s. 6d.). 

The H.M.V. consists of the two remaining 
titles made at the Harlem Madness— 
Phantom Fantasie (H.M.V. B6515, released 
October 1934) session—a session that will 
go down in the history of the band as 
perhaps the only one at which it really did 
itself justice. 

Last month the news arrived from 
America that Henderson’s band has gone 
the way of all flesh and broken up. Whether 
Henderson will form a new outfit is not 
stated, and for the moment is of secondary 
importance to the fact that he should have 
lost a brilliant ensemble just at the moment 
when its recordings were for the first time 
enabling us to realise its true value. 

The secret of this particular session may 
never be explained to us here. It is now 
unlikely that we shall ever know exactly 
what happened at it to alter entirely the 
whole character of the band, at any rate 
as far as its records are concerned; but that it 
was altered is already apparent to those who 
heard Harlem Madness and Phantom 
Fantasie, and that it was not just an 
accident in those two numbers is proved 
by the fact that Hocus Pocus and Tidal 
Wave both show the same brilliance, a 
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brilliance that has caused the combination 
to be compared lately almost with Elling- 
ton’s. 

Candidly I do not think either of the numbers 
on this new B6562 as good material as those 
on the earlier B6515, but that has not 
prevented some exceptionally good playing. 
Tidal Wave is fast, furious and not always 
entirely free from the influence of the 
Salvation and one or two other armies : 
Hocus Pocus is at a nice medium swing 
tempo, but gets a bit naughty now and 
again ; but these things are to a great extent 
compensated for by some good arranging and 
the way the band puts the stuff over. 

At least one side of the Brunswick— 
Down South camp meetin’—comes so near 
to the standard of the H.M.V.s that the 
differences are too small to talk about. It 
may not be as neatly played as Shanghai 
Shuffle, but any loss in this direction is 
made up for by a better number, better 


arranged. 
* * * 


Jimmie Lunceford and His Orchestra(Am. N.) 

Stardust (Vv) (Carmichael) 

Unsophisticated Sue (v) (Simon) 

(Brunswick 01948—2s. 6d.). 

Jimmie Lunceford continues on the new 
leaf he turned over for Nana (Bruns. 01833), 
and to say that it is a vast improvement is to 
stress the obvious. The noisy fireworks of 
his earlier Victors are replaced by neatness 
and style,and in Stardust, particularly, the 
band gives us a chance to realise that it is 
by no means without an appreciation of the 
more musical sides of the subject. 


* * + 


Earl Hines and His Orchestra (Am. N.) 

Fat Babies (Mundy) 

That’s a plenty (Pollack) 

(Bruns. 01928). 

I am probably not far wrong if I say that 
these are the best records the band has made. 

On the first side Earl Hines plays his 
piano as he did in the old days, and if he 
goes on like this we shall soon be hearing all 
about his great come-back. 

Equally interesting is the work of the 
band. Here we have two of the best arrange- 
ments it has ever had the good fortune to 
play. Their success lies to a great extent in 
the fact that the arranger has steered clear 
of that pit into which so many are falling 
these days—over orchestrations. Clean, well 
constructed phrases are straightforwardly 
scored, mainly for low-pitched brass, with 
hardly anything in the way of counter- 
melodies or other decorations, and the band 
has developed a polished and swinging 
ensemble that hie full justice to the 
orchestrator’s ideas. I cannot help feeling that 





Am.—American artists recorded in America. 
V.—Vocal refrain. N.—Negro artists. 
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this sort of thing gets a good deal further 
than much of the misplaced energy on which 
so many arrangers are to-day relying. 


* * * 


Ina Ray Hutton and Her Melodears (Am.) 
Georgia’s Gorgeous Gal (v by Ruth 
Bradley) 
Twenty-four hours in Georgia (v by Ina 
Ray Hutton). 


This is Irving Mills’ latest and ary sensa- 
tion. His ballyhoo sheets from New York 
have been full of it for months, but I did not 
take a great deal of notice because, being 
a band of young ladies (and good lookers at 
that, I can tell you), I thought the fair Ina 
might have been doing herstuff on the possibly 
susceptible Irving, and worked it that way. 

I now have to apologise for such wicked 
thoughts. These girls put many of their 
male competitors to shame. They can not 
only play their instruments, but know what 
dance music is all about. The brass section 
attacks with a strength that makes mere 
man sound puny, and the tenor sax and 
pianist are soloists of far more than average 
ability. 

I commend this outfit to the attention of 
Mr. Val Parnell. The Palladium is not the 


only G.T.C. house where it would clean up. 
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Hawkins—with some local boys who are “ an inspiration” 
Joe Sullivan and Arthur Young in piano solos : : A fascinating new xylophone 
soloist on Brunswick 


Coleman Hawkins (saxophone solos) (N.) 
Lullaby (Stanley Black) 
Lady be good (Gershwin) 
(Parlophone R2007—2s, 6d.). 


These start (vide label) the 1935 [edition 
of the ‘ Super-Rhythm-Style”’ Series, and 
before going any further I think we ought to 
thank Parlophone for having apparently 
decided to make permanent their procedure, 
commenced in the 1934 ‘‘ Super,’ of putting 
the date of issue on the disc. The usefulness 
of this may not immediately be apparent 
to everyone, but those who have wished in 
the past to find the particular place in the 
jig-saw puzzle of jazz history to which any 
record belongs will know the value it is 
likely to be in the future. The only thing 
that could have been more useful would 
have been to have given also the recording 
date. (Other companies please note and copy.) 

But perhaps the most significant thing 
about these two sides is that they are the 





Duke Ellington and His Orchestra 


whose “ Solitude” is considered by the Rhythm Club to be the best record 
in the “ Brunswick Survey” Album 


first “‘ Rhythm-Styles”’ to be recorded in 
England. Actually they were made in the 
St. John’s Wood studios on Sunday, 
November 18th, 1934. 

As you will see from the labels, Hawkins 
is supported by Stanley Black (piano), 
Albert Harris (guitar), and Tiny Winters 
(bass), and the outfit is “‘ Under the super- 
vision of Edgar Jackson.” 

It is difficult to say exactly how much 
I helped or hindered the session, Apart 
from urging that the original idea of record- 
ing Hawkins only with piano should be 
scrapped in favour of a complete rhythm 
section (America with ‘‘ Buck” showed us 
that piano is too thin to hold up a tenor 
saxophone, particularly in the rich, florid 
way that Bean plays it), offering a suggestion 
here and there, and generally giving the boys 
such confidence as the’ presence of a sym- 
pathetic and admiring mentality may have 
provided, I doubt if I did anything. 

I take the trouble to explain this point 
because it will enable you to realise that 
when I say that both sides are superlative 
records I am not blowing my own trumpet. 

But even if the credit had been mine, I 
do not think anyone could have quarrelled 
with me for saying that better records of 
their kind have not, nor, I feel, could they 
have been made in America. Hawk made 
no secret of the fact that the backing he got 
from these English boys was an inspiration, 
and when you hear their work you will 
probably agree that he was not exaggerating. 
Lady be good has a swing that has to be heard 
to be believed, and young Albert Harris 
plays a guitar solo that—well, you wait 
until you hear it. 

But my preference is for the slow, beautiful 
little melody, Lullaby, written for the 
occasion by Stanley Black. This seems to 
have got right into Hawk’s soul, and his 
exotic rhapsodising will carry you to new 
worlds of dreams. The piano solo is a 
delightful little interlude of rhythmic 
delicacy for which Stanley Black may take 
an unblushing bow. 

* * * 

I think that a good deal of the success 
of these Hawkins solos is due to the fact 
that everyone was not only allowed, but 
encouraged to play as he felt, for the love 
of it, unbound by the fettering demands of 
commercial-minded recording managers. [At 
any rate, the following : 


Arthur Young (piano solos) 

Smoke gets in your eyes (Kern) 

The Continental (Magidson and Conrad) 

(Regal-Zonophone MR1518—Is. 6d.), 

are disappointing, and I put it down to an 
attempt to bow to the demands of the 
powers that be. Also Arthur Young was 
not helped by having the second title 
sprung on him in the studios at the last 
moment. 

It is all rather sad. In Arthur Young we 
have perhaps the most brilliant of all Britain’s 
rhythmic pianists, one who under the right 
inspiration would almost certainly have 

produced something really outstanding. 
Tnetead, we are given a lot of flowery 
drawing-room stuff which, clever and 
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brilliantly executed as some of it may be, 
doesn’t get very far because it seems to 
have no particular end in view. 

* * * 


In America it is rather different: One 
more often finds artists in their right sphere, 
and an instance of this is : 


Joe Sullivan (piano solos) (Am.) 
Little rock getaway (Sullivan) 
Onyx Bringdown (Sullivan) 

(Parlophone R2006—2s. 6d.). 

Both compositions have their little 
histories. 

Onyx Bringdown is dedicated to the 
Onyx Club, New York, famous as a resort 
of New York’s musicians. Joe was once a 
featured attraction there. Everything 
would go well until some boor would ask for 
a waltz or some particularly obnoxious hit 
of the day. Then Joe would get the blues 
and, with a despairing glance at his more 
enlightened friends, mournfully lapse into 
something like this, just to show Mr. Inane 
Rednose where he got off. 

Little rock getaway, slightly faster and very 
Fats Wallerish in both composition and 
performance, is a Post Card in music from 
Joe to a Certain Someone in Little Rock, 
Arkansas. Like its backing, it has the 
hallmark of artistry and is not without a 
charm of its own; but personally I think 
I prefer Sullivan in rather less pensive mood. 


* * * 


Nat Gonella and the Georgians 

Troublesome Trumpet, Dinah and Let 

him live 

Oh Monah, Georgia and Sing 

(Parlophone R1982—2s. '‘6d.). 
Don’t let your love go wrong 
Moon Glow 

(Parlophone R1983—2s. 6d.). 

No matter whether he decides to sing or 
play his trumpet, Nat Gonella is always a 
grand little artist. True, these records are 
more “commercial” than his Deccas, and 
so may not appeal quite so strongly to the 
discriminating minority, but it is a case 















Connie Boswell 
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where commercialism has not -had too 
harmful a result, and anyway, the records 
should enjoy big sales with Nat’s thousands 
of radio admirers. 

Of the two I prefer R1983. Three tunes 
on a side does not allow long enough to 
develop any one of them, and R1982 suffers 
from this drawback. A little more trumpet 
and a little less singing might have gone 
towards helping the situation, but one or, 
at the most, two numbers is ample in 
cases where performance and treatment are 
features, and the tunes of merely secondary 
importance as vehicles for the artist to show 
what he can do. 

The supporting orchestra is Albert 
Torrance and George Evans (altos), Don 
Barrigo (tenor), Arthur Baker (guitar), Bob 
Dryden (drums), Will Hemmings (bass) and 
Harold Hodd (piano). Torrance and Hodd 
are becoming really fine, particularly the 
latter. He always played good stuff and 
now that his touch has improved there is a 
better chance of recognising it. 


* *” * 
Harry Breuer (xylophone solos) 
Buffoon (Confrey) 
Chokin’ the bell (Breuer) 


(Brunswick 01896—2s. 6d.). 
Of all the intriguing novelties this is 
one of the most fascinating we have been 
given for months. 


Vocal 
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Harry Breuer is in some ways not unlike 
Red Norvo. He may not have the same 
style, but there is the same delightful subtlety 
of touch and tone in the playing of both, 
and both have the same whimsical outlook 
on things. 

As you will have realised from the fact 
that Buffoon is written by Zez Confrey of 
Kitten on the Keys, etc. fame, Mr. Breuer 
goes in more for novelty than hot solos, 
but do not let that mislead you into thinking 
he is corny. He is anything but. 

He has various little tricks of his own. 
One, which you will hear at the commence. 
ment and end of Buffoon, is a most intriguing 
effect, rather like a cross between pizzicato 
string-bass and slap-tongue on a_ bass 
clarinet. Someone suggested that Mr. 
Breuer obtained it by playing a marimba 
with a pair of slippers. A brace of sausages 
would probably have been as near the mark, 
but the slippers idea at least has the advan- 
tage of giving you an idea of what the result 
sounds like. 

The accompaniment is by violin, guitar 
and a bass doubling ’cello. The names of 
the artists—respectively Edmund Ruggieri, 
Mike Poveromo and William Feinbloom-— 
are all unfamiliar to me, but their owners 
certainly deliver the goods. 

I strongly advise you to get this record. 
It is original, quaint and alluring. 


New records by Fack Teagarden, The Boswells and The 
Mills Brothers 


place in which I look for vocal records 
in rhythm, is even stronger in this 
direction than usual just now. 

Issued last month, just too late to review 
in December, was: 

Jack Teagarden (Am.) 
Stars fell on Alabama 
Your guess is just as good as mine 
(Brunswick 01913—2s. 6d.). 

I suppose Teagarden’s chief attraction, 
apart from his style of course, is the easy 
way in which he takes it all. Nothing is ever 
forced from that low, husky voice. It just 
croons coaxingly, but what a personality 
there is in it! 

But, please Mr. Teagarden, might we not 
have a little more trombone ? 


T pi Brunswick list, generally the first 
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wishes all dance music 
exponents and enthusiasts 


A VERY HAPPY NEW YEAR 





Coming to more recent issues there are: 
The Mills Brothers (Am. N.) 
Limehouse Blues 
Old-fashioned love 
(Brunswick 01943—2s. 6d.). 


The Boswell Sisters (Am.) 
Rock and Roll 
If I had a million dollars 
(Brunswick 01957—2s. 6d.). 
With the Mills Brothers one tells almost 


all there is to be told by setting down the 
titles. They give us what we have learned 
to expect. It is still the best of its kind 
and that alone would be sufficient justifica- 
tion for it. 


The Boswells’ tunes are both from the 
film ‘Transatlantic Merry-go-round,” in 
which they are featured, and the numbers 
are no better nor worse than they should be. 

Rock and Roll is the sisters in their 
usual pep and close harmony. Most of it 
is fast, but I liked best the last few bars 
in slow tempo. The other side is mainly 
sentimental. If I had a million dollars | 
would certainly pay some of it to hear the 
girls, but not, I think, so often in songs like 
this. 

* * * 


The Spirits of Rhythm (Am. N.) 

Junk Man Blues 

Dr. Watson and Mr. Holmes 

(Brunswick 01944—2s. 6d.). 

Red Mckenzie’s advent with the Spirits 
of Rhythm last month was apparently by 
way of just a fleeting visit, for in the above 
they have to manage without his assistance. 
His absence is certainly a loss, but the Spirits 
have done good jobs without him before 
and they succeeded in doing them again. 
Both sides are good entertainments with the 
solo guitar and some very nice swing from 
the ensemble guitar and string-bass as the 
main attractions. Junk Man is the same 
gentleman with whom Lew Stone was 
keeping company some time ago. 

Messrs. Watson and Holmes are, of course, 
those famous creations of Conan Doyle, but 
not quite as he introduced them to us. 


Epaar JACKSON. 
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ERIK SATIE’S “TROIS PETITES PIECES 
MONTEES” (1919) 


For Orchestra 
by TERPANDER 


4 E are not Sated with Satie’’ would be an apt title for 

this article, concealing, as it does, a subtle plea for the 
recording of Jack-in-the-Box, Mercure, or even Socrate (I shall 
not include Parade, leaving the companies to reproach them- 
selves for not having done that !). Which brings us to the 
obvious fact that Satie is a useful name for the purposes of 
punning, just as Satie is a useful person at which to cast a 
sneer. My own opinion is that of all that group of Paris 
domiciled musicians who constituted ‘‘ Les Nouveaux Jeunes,” 
and afterwards ‘‘ Les Six,” in the early days of the post-war 
period, Satie is the most original. More truly original than 
either Poulenc, Auric, Milhaud or Honegger, more deeply 
musical than they. Of course this may be no recommendation 
at all, and those whose minds are encircled in Finnish mists 
to the exclusion of aught else, however elegant and fanciful, 
are advised not to read this article. Such an admonition 
naturally does not apply to Mr. Constant Lambert, whose 
enviable eclecticism embraces with equal affection the diverse 
figures of Sibelius, Satie and Puccini. Or to Mr. Edwin Evans, 
whose terrifying command of mental wizardry enables him to 
reconcile Stravinsky and Beethoven “this side the tomb,” 
a thing which to me appears nothing short of miraculous. 

Satie has, to the same degree as Matisse, though the com- 
poser’s range is admittedly narrower than the painter’s, the 
faculty of elevating the commonplace into the realm of a 
fantasy at once delicious and austere. For the Satiesque 
fantasy is, curiously enough, austere, and this is borne out 
by the fact that its apparent naiveté, and even flippancy, 
does not for one moment deceive the seeker of “light”’ as 
opposed to ‘‘serious’’ music. He instinctively senses the 
presence of that rarified ‘‘ estheticism ’’ which is responsible 
for the very positive barriers we erect between art and enter- 
tainment, and is accordingly repelled. Fantasy of this type, 
then, appears to reserve its true qualities for those versed in 
It is the 
erudite, craving relief from erudition, who are likely to derive 
most benefit from the beautiful sanity, the delicately balanced 
lightheartedness of Satie’s music. But let us not imagine that 
such music goes its way unopposed, even among the erudite. 
Art is international, we are told, but that does not solve for 
us the question of national temperament, and our consequent 
attitude towards much that is artistically ‘‘ alien.” 

The truth, perhaps, is that every nation endeavours in its 
own way to settle its individual psychopathological problems. 
I know one that seeks relief from melancholy by the singing 
of dirge-like ditties, and this tendency is bound to communi- 
cate itself, in some form or other, to even the highest intellectual 
types in the land. At one end of the scale we find ‘‘ Tipperary,” 
and at the other the anguished mental chanting of those 
whose only panacea for a complex world is to plunge into still 
greater complexity, who cast aside one unrealistic philosophy 
for another of even more unthinkable abstruseness. 

Such people will naturally view with suspicion the childlike 
logic, the ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland” wit and whimsey of a 
Satie. 

And it is not with them we have to do, but rather with the 
type of listener who is a little fagged with music, who, after 
the hundred and ninety-ninth repetition of a certainsymphony, 
may suddenly succumb to a sense of futility, of utter, despair- 


ing boredom, coupled with an intense desire to escape from 
that mincing preciousness which has become known to him as 
‘‘ Art” or “the Arts.’”’ Of course such a feeling is only 
temporary—have we not all experienced a similar ennui at 
one time or another ?. But I would take advantage of it to 
introduce to the depressed one the fragrance and freshness of 
Satie. 

For here is the music of adolescence, of immature but 
lovely proportions—music that we have all longed to write, 
but could not until it was too late. Let us, however, put 
aside all such poetical effusions as being inadequate. The 
miracle of Satie—quite simply—is that the outlook of youth 
is not swallowed up in the adult technical accomplishment. 
This is the very opposite of the affected winsomeness of a 
Ravel, and one would, I imagine, seek in vain for a parelle] 
case in the history of ars musica. It may be that the Scotch 
strain in Satie eliminated all traces of coquetry in his music, 
leaving it—delightful paradox—limpidly Gallic. 

At the age of forty this indefatigable Peter Pan of music 
suddenly decided to go to school again, and the result of this 
impulse was a course of counterpoint and theory under 
Roussel and Sérieyx, at the famous Schola Cantorum. In 
spite of the fact that Roussel had previously declared that 
the author of the early Gymnopédies had nothing to learn, 
the disciplinary exercise was not without its benefit. Satie’s 
music became less tenuous, more muscled, and much of his 
most significant work was written after this period, including 
the Trois Petites Piéces Montées. Those who wish to learn 
more of Satie’s rather fantastic but entirely genuine life 
(he died in 1924) should get hold of a copy of Pierre-Daniel 
Templier’s ‘“ Erik Satie’ (Les Editions Rieder, No English 
translation available). There they will also obtain an insight 
into the psychology which led Satie to plaster his works over 
with the most bizarre, ironic and misleading of titles. Surely 
there are some left who will still thrill to the perverse sur- 
réalisme of ‘‘ Trois Morceaux en Forme de Poire.’”’ How 
delightful is this artistic gaminerie of Satie’s! As perfectly 
conceived and carried out as it is unusual. Let us not forbear 
to smile. 


The Trois Petites Piéces Montées are scored for an orchestra 
consisting of 1 flute, 1 oboe, 1 clarinet, 1 bassoon, 1 horn, 
2 trumpets, 1 trombone, a tiny battery without drums, and 
strings. The first of these (De l’enfance de Pantagruel, with 
sub-title Réverie) opens with a grey, berceuse-like ostinato for 
second violins. and violas in unison. Beneath this bassoon 
and double basses trace a diminutive melody. Phrases 
obviously derived from this melody provide the material for 
two slender episodes—whose division is marked by an 
ascending chromatic scale-figure—in which strings and 
wood-wind dissolve dreamily into one another with fascinating 
effect. The movement is symmetrically completed by the 
reprendre of the original ostinato. It will be seen that on the 
apt spacing of the simplest musical ideas depends the con- 
structive unity of this fastidiously wrought piece. The 
second piece (Marche de Cocagne, with sub-title Démarche) 
is brilliant with brass. It can be divided into three sections. 
First, a two-part invention for trumpets ; second, an energetic, 
gavotte-like interlude; third, a reprise of the invention, but 
this time for full orchestra. This latter section is instrumented 
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with what would nowadays be regarded as a ludicrous lack of 
economy, and seems to show Satie the child suffering a 
relapse at the hands of Satie the amateur. The intention 
was probably to offer a contrast to the opening trumpet 
section. ‘The composer seems to have been momentarily 
at @ loss as to how he should effectively colour his two slender 
parts, and finally resorts to an indiscriminate doubling, using 
his whole orchestra as a steam-hammer with which to crack 
his fragile contrapuntal nut. The result, needless to say, is an 
exceedingly unpleasant coarseness of timbre. This sudden 
lapse from delicacy is in a way unaccountable, for the rest of 
the Piéces is scored with the usual Satie flair. The third 
piece (Jeux de Gargantua, with sub-title Coin de Polka) is a 
scherzo of the kind that one labels, with increasing dubiousness, 
“witty.”” For how much of this, one asks oneself, is con- 
cerned with true musical drollery, and how much with palpable 
musical translations of such things as sniggering, laughter, 
hiccoughing, etc., hilarious actualities which seem to cry out 
for a realistic “‘stunt”’ interpretation by grunting bassoon 
and snorting trombone? Into which category Satie’s 
Gargantuan Games fall I am undecided. The only obvious 
point of resemblance between the two humours is that each 
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is liable to bring a smile to our faces.. One can say, for 
instance, of this piece, that all the vulgarity of the music-hall 
is here, genially stylised. One immediately recalls Satie’s 
Café-Concert Waltz, “Je te veux.” Amusing percussion 
effects alternate with Spanish ‘‘ atmosphere,” while the polka 
itself, and a slightly tipsy march theme, provide all there is 
in the way of “ material.’”’ Twice the movement is cut short 
by an exclamation mark in the shape of an almost unforgivably 
banal cadence, and the whole is rounded off by a coda in which 
clarinet and bassoon utter light and perky remarks. Their 
conversation, however, is cut short by a rude ejaculation from 
the lowest notes of the trombone. And a loud F major chord 
puts an end to this delicious frivolity. 

It might be as well to mention that the deceptively simple 
layout of the score tempts one at first to stride with a superior 
smile through its few pages, missing, it is hardly necessary to 
say, a dozen Satiesque subtleties. It is published by Editions 
de la Siréne, and can be had in miniature form, quite inex- 
pensively, via J. & W. Chester Ltd. The music is recorded 
with exceptional clarity on one side of a 12-inch French 
Columbia disc. The odd side is occupied by a rather sickly 
Massenet excerpt. 





SOVIET GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


by W. H. KERRIDGE 


N an article on “‘The Gramophone in Soviet Russia,’’ which 
| appeared in the June number of THE GRAMOPHONE, I gave 
an account of the proposal by the Soviet Government to 
improve and increase the production of gramophones and 
records, the main purpose of which proposal was the musical 
education of the people. The Four Year Plan for the 
gramophone, published in September 1933, envisages the 
manufacture of one and a half million gramophones and forty 
million records by 1937. Being in Moscow early in September 
for the Theatre Festival, I naturally took steps to ascertain 
if anything of a practical nature had been done in connection 
with this bold plan. But despite enquiry in all directions, 
nobody could tell me anything about gramophone manufacture; 
if a special factory existed, I was told, it was probably in 
Leningrad. Then by mere chance, on the day before my 
departure, I met a man who told me the State Gramophone 
Trust, as it is called, was in the Kuznetski Most near the Grand 
Opera. Armed with an introduction from him I went forth- 
with, and had the good fortune to find on the spot the director, 
the technical expert and several members of the Gramophone 
Soviet, in other words, the Committee. They took me to the 
board room, where records were being tested on an H.M.V. 
table model. After some general conversation, Victor Belaieff 
walked in. The famous music publishing-house of Belaieff 
no longer exists, of course, as the firm as such ceased to exist 
when the State Music Publishing Department was established. 
Far from showing any resentment over this absorption by the 
State, Belaieff told me with obvious sincerity and enthusiasm 
of the great work now being done by the State for the encour- 
agement of music. He himself is a member of the Publishing 
Department and also of the gramophone committee. This fact 
alone shows that gramophone production and music publishing 
are inter-related, and that both departments work in co- 
operation with, according to Belaieff, the happiest results. 
When I asked them what had been accomplished they 
told me they had been recording for little more than six 
months. So far they have pressed about 3,000 titles, including 


orchestral and choral numbers, some. songs and instrumental ° 


solos, and many of the folk-songs of the various nationalities 
in the Soviet Union. The catalogue is not yet printed, but I 
saw a typescript copy. A good deal of the older Russian 


music has been recorded—Tschaikovski, Borodin, Rimsky- 
Korsakof, Moussorgsky. Some of the younger composers are 
represented, among them Shostakovitch; but on a hasty 
glance the bulk of the catalogue appeared to contain the 
national music of Armenia, Georgia, Azerbaijan, Turkmenistan, 
Siberia and Central Asia. It is clear that the State, in pro- 
moting gramophone recording, is interested as much in musical 
research as in musical education. For nearly two hours I 
listened to a variety of records. Belaieff was particularly 
anxious that I should hear a record of unusual scientific interest. 
It is the song of a native from Altai, in Eastern Siberia, in 
which the singer, while sustaining as a pedal-note middle E in 
the bass, simultaneously produces in a soft, flute-like falsetto, 
harmonics in the register two octaves above, including E, 
F sharp,G sharp, B,and C sharp, which he sings in succession 
in varying order. Belaieff, who has made a special study of 
Central Asian and Siberian music and has recently published: 
several elaborate treatises on the subject, regards this man as 
a phenomenon. There is a special State department for the 
investigation and recording of such hitherto unknown 
national music. I heard also some Caucasian and Georgian, 
as well as Russian and Ukrainian music ; they also let me hear 
orchestral pieces by some of the younger Soviet composers. 
There were two features to mark the unique nature of this 
new form of gramophone enterprise. In the first place, there 
is no “ jazz’”’ or “ popular ”’ music, as it would be called by 
people in this country. There are many humorous folk-songs, 
but no records of the light and popular kind, which are the 
mainstay of gramophone companies in the West. But Soviet 
Russia is always springing surprises on us, and the un- 
expected may happen. For, contrary to general belief, 
‘jazz’ is not banned in Russia. People may listen to it, 
but they may not dance to it—not yet, at least. By accident 
I came upon an amusing example of the Moscow citizen’s 
attitude and reaction to jazz. Walking one evening on a 
boulevard near the White Russian Station, I suddenly heard 
the sound of “hot rhythm” coming from some quarter, with 
saxophones, muted trumpets and trap drum complete. I 
followed the direction of the sound and came to a cinema before 
which two queues of people were standing. One queue was 
making for the first floor, on which was the cinema; the other 
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queue was pressing into the foyer on the ground floor, in 
response to a poster inviting people to listen to a real jazz 
band. For this privilege they were paying from one to three 
roubles. Looking in the open window, I saw a spectacle that 
made me laugh outright. Tightly wedged on benches, with 
many people standing while the girl attendant at the door was 
pressing back the inward-surging throng, a crowd sat listening 
to the jazz band, their faces as eager and seriously attentive 
as those of an audience at one of our Queen’s Hall Symphony 
Concerts. The leader explained each piece as it was about to 
be played, so his audience, in true Soviet fashion, was being 
educated as well as entertained. I am therefore prepared to 
believe that, although there are no jazz records in the present 
catalogue, the State Gramophone Trust may press some in the 
distant future. 


The other peculiarity concerning the Trust’s activities came 
to light when I asked the price of the records. The question 
did not interest them and none could tell me. I stressed the 
point that no manufacturer in his senses would produce a 
commodity without considering the price at which it would 
sell. I was told that conditions were quite different in Soviet 
Russia: the Government had allotted a certain amount of 
money for the production of records, and the price to the 
public would be settled later, there being, of course, no dealers 
to consider. One man thought the records—all 10 inch or 
8 inch—could be bought for one or two roubles apiece. 
(1 am not competent to explain the complexities of Soviet 
finance, except to say that, whereas the official rate of 
exchange for a pound note is five and half roubles, the value 
to the ordinary Russian is about forty roubles.) 


Later I asked one of the assistants what would be done to 
advertise the records and promote their sale. He, too, was 
puzzled, as he might well be, since there are no advertising 
agents, salesmen, dealers, or concert agents in the new 
Russia. He supposed the records would be automatically 
brought to the notice of people through the radio, the musical 
journals and the ordinary newspapers. Radio, music-publishing 
and gramophone production being all inter-connected depart- 
ments under the control of the Commissar of Education, 
there was no question of competing interests. Radio would 
broadcast them, the Publishing Department would describe 
them in the appointed journals ; the Music Publishing Depart- 
ment would link up with the Gramophone Trust in such 
way that, in the case of new compositions, many works would 
be published as sheet music and recorded almost simultaneously. 
As a result, the thousands of musical circles in clubs, factories, 
collective farms, schools, colleges (or ‘‘ technikums,’’ as they are 
called), rest-homes, etc., would buy them almost as a matter 
of course. Thus the question of sales-promotion need hardly 
enter into calculation. The records will sell in any case; if 
they sell exceptionally well there will be all the more money 
for further recordings, since there are no shareholders to derive 
benefit from a good turnover. 


Before leaving I asked if they would give me some samples 
to take back with me to England. They were reluctant at 
first, saying that they had no finished records but only “‘ tests” 
which had been much played upon. As I was importunate, 
they promised to make me a small selection if I would call 


the following day. I called the next afternoon, about three 
hours before my train was due to leave for the Latvian 
frontier. I had therefore no time to examine the records they 
gave me or to ask for explanations. Since my arrival in 
London I have found that they are all, in fact, “test” 
records, with written labels containing certain hieroglyphics, 
presumably of a technical nature, which I cannot decipher. 
The general titles I have been able to make out, and they 
include : 


Shostakovitch : Dance (Orchestral). 
Shostakovitch : March (Orchestral). 

Balalaika Orchestra. 

Caucasian Dance. 

Japanese Suite (Quartet for Wind-instruments). 
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Georgian Folk Chorus: ‘‘ The Night Shepherd.” 

Georgian Folk Chorus: ‘‘ A Song of Congratulation.” 

Collective Farm Song—Peasant Chorus. 

Choral Song (Balalaika accompaniment). 

Chastushka (Factory Song) (peasant woman-singer, with 
Balalaika accompaniment). 

Flute Solo (1). 

Flute Solo (2). 

Georgian Male Chorus (1). 

Georgian Male Chorus (2). 

The Simoon (Orchestral). 

Saratov (woman-singer, with Balalaika orchestra). 

Vocal Duet (female). 

The Altai Singer (mentioned above). 


All are electrically recorded. They have been examined by 
some of the gramophone experts in this country, who declare 
them to be quite as good as the records the great companies 
were producing ten years ago. They are not up to the standard 
to which we are accustomed, are somewhat heavy and rough of 
surface. But they are surprisingly good for a factory that 
has had to devise its own process and has been in operation for 
less than a year. They are in the true sense of the word unique, 
for they have not yet been released in Russia and are the only 
samples outside Russia. For this reason I am prepared to 
consider lectures for gramophone societies that would like to 
hear them. 


While engaged on this article I received a letter from Victor 
Belaieff, who says he hopes to send me soon a collection of 
records containing the music of the nationalities. He adds : 
‘** In the last days we made some beautiful records of Kirghiz 
music, and are going to make the records of Turkomenian and 
Tadzhik music.’’ If the State Gramophone Trust pursues its 
object there should soon be a large library of records of 
Central Asian music, hitherto unknown to the musical world. 
In all probability these and other records will be obtainable 
in this country at some future date. 


BOOK REVIEW 


The Puritans in Music in England and New England, by 
Percy A. Scholes. Oxford University Press. 21s. 


This is a masterpiece: an exposition of 100 percent. research, 
erudition, fact, courage and candour. It is not a book for 
straightforward reading, but a volume (of nearly 460 pages) 
for leisurely study seated in your favourite easy chair. 


Most of us ‘“‘ grown-ups” were “soaked ’”’ at school in 
William the Conqueror, the Tudors, Stuarts, and perhaps 
the Hanoverians, but the Puritan period was smothered 
over because it must be supposed the people of that era 
were regarded as an unsuitable subject for student study. 
Percy Scholes presents the truth unvarnished and reveals 
the stark facts in detail supported by indisputable evidence 
culled from literally thousands of documents. The author 
has spent several years in the colossal labour of collecting 
verities. 

It can be said that the special value of this book lies in the 
revelations of the normal social life of the Englishmen of 
Cromwellian times. We get a perfect view of the enter- 
tainment indulgences as, for instance, the authentic accounts 
of the marriage feasts of two of Cromwell’s daughters. 


An exhaustive review of this fascinating volume would 
run into inordinate length ; it must suffice to state that here is 
a book for every really thinking person, whether musically 
inclined or not. There is no doubt about it that ‘‘ The 
Puritans in Music ” is a magnum opus. 

A word of praise is due to the Oxford University Press for 
the ‘‘ make-up ”’ of this book. The choice of type and the 
printing are beautiful and practical. Artistic appearance and 
‘‘easy reading ’’ have been happily blended. 
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CRYSTAL TWEETER CIRCUITS 


by P. WILSON 


ERHAPS I ought to have foreseen it, but I certainly did 

not anticipate that my articles on the Rochelle Salt Piezo- 
Electric devices would excite so much interest. Corre- 
spondence has poured in from all parts of the country, indeed 
from all parts of the world. It is quite impossible for me in 
the limited leisure hours that I have at my disposal to answer 
all the inquiries individually, particularly as I am actively 
occupied in a piece of research which promises, if the practical 
solution of my particular problem proves to be as neat as the 
theoretical solution, to be of fundamental importance. 

In the circumstances the best I can do is to devote my 
space this month to a further explanation. Most of the 
queries relate to the attachment of a tweeter speaker to an 
existing receiver. Apparently my notes last month were too 


sketchy for many readers. 
) we 


Fic. 2. Single valve output with 
1: 1 output transformer 
and matching transformer 
for low impedance M.C. 
speaker. 

First of all, I should give a warning. I would strongly 
dissuade anyone who is not familiar with the actual circuit 
arrangements of the output stage of his receiver from making 
the alterations himself. He should call in the assistance of 
some expert serviceman or dealer in his district. If he lives 
in the wilds and cannot get help of this kind he should, at 
least, find out and get to understand the working of that 
circuit. 


In all cases the tweeter should be connected as closely as 
possible to the existing moving-coil speaker, if the proper 
diffusion effects are to be obtained. A distance of, say, 
6 or 12 inches between the two will not matter but anything 
much greater than this may result in some queer effects. 

Remember, too, that for the greatest measure of success 
the amplifier must be capable of passing on very high and 
very low notes without appreciable amplitude distortion, and 
the moving-coil speaker should have a good intrinsic bass 
response and not a meretricious one aided by box 
resonances. The treble response does not matter so much, 
since in any case the object is to cut it out, but obviously this 
object will be achieved the more easily if the moving-coil 
speaker has no marked peak in the 3,000 cycle region. In 
fact, the only really unsuitable type of speaker is one which 
has a pronounced trough at about 2,000 cycles followed by 
an equally pronounced peak. 


In the accompanying diagrams I have drawn the circuits of 
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Fic.1. Single valve output with 
step-down matching trans- 
former. 
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Fie. 4. Single valve output with 


choke feed and high im- 
pedance M.C. speaker. 


Fic. 3. Single valve output with 
choke feed and matching 
transformer for low im- 
pedance M.C. speaker. 


the most common methods of connecting a speaker to the 
output stage of an amplifier and have indicated suitable 
methods of attaching the tweeter. In examining these 
diagrams, two points should be borne in mind. The first is 
that the tweeter should be isolated from the H.T. of the output 
stage. The second is that it should be connected in a high 
impedance circuit. Thus take the commonest case of all, 
namely, that in which a single step-down transformer is used 
between output valve and a low impedance moving-coil 
speaker. In this case the high impedance circuit is the primary 
side of the transformer and the tweeter balancing circuit 
is connected across this. But since the H.T. current of the 
output stage flows through this primary, the tweeter circuit 
must be isolated from it by the inclusion of two 1 mfd. blocking 
condensers as shown, and the voltage rating of these condensers 
must be such as to withstand the H.T. voltage in the output 
stage. These considerations apply whether the output stage 
consists of a single valve, a pair of valves in parallel in which 
case the circuit is essentially the same, or, as shown in another 
diagram, a pair of valves in push-pull. This latter case also 
includes those of a Class B output stage, or a Paraphase 
output stage or a Duophase output stage. All are alike in 
that an output transformer centre tapped on the primary side 
(that is, the side connected at its ends to the valve anodes) 
is used. 


Another arrangement is possible if a high impedance 
moving-coil speaker is used, for then the secondary side of the 
output transformer is a high impedance circuit and the 
tweeter circuit may in this case be connected across the 
secondary of the output transformer and no blocking con- 


densers are necessary. 
4 
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Fic. 6. Push-pull, Q.P.P. or 
Class B output with 
choke feed and matching 
transformer for low im- 
pedance M.C. speaker. 
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Fro. 5. Push-pull, Q.P.P. or 

Class B output with 


matching transformer for 
M.C. speaker. 














Other diagrams show the connections in the cases in which 
a choke condenser filter arrangement is used in the output 
stage. Here again the blocking condensers are unnecessary. 
Sometimes one finds a 1:1 output transformer in the amplifier 
itself followed by an appropriate impedance matching trans- 
former mounted on the speaker cradle. Here the tweeter 
circuit can be connected without blocking condensers across 
the secondary of the 1 : 1 transformer, or what comes to the 
same thing across the primary of the matching transformer. 


One other diagram has been included since it relates to a 
fairly common arrangement nowadays. Many receivers with 
a built-in loudspeaker have a pair of sockets or terminals 
connected to the secondary of the internal output transformer 
so that a separate low impedance speaker can be used and it 
may be wished to use a tweeter in conjunction with this extra 
speaker. In this case the line from the receiver to the external 
speaker will be a low impedance line and the tweeter cannot 
be connected directly in it. A step-up transformer between 
the line and the tweeter circuit must be used of approximately 
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the same ratio as the step-down transformer in the receiver. 

I hope that this explanation will cover most of the doubts 
that readers may have. If any should remain, remember 
first that blocking condensers, though not always necessary, will 
never do any harm (if they are not less than 1 mfd. each) 


ApouT /O TURNS 


Fia. 8. Suitable inductance for 


improving response of 
tweeter. 


7. Push-pull output with 
sockets for low impedance 
auxiliary speaker. Note 
step-up transformer for 
tweeter speaker. 
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and second that the tweeter should always be connected in 
a high impedance circuit. 

In all the diagrams I have marked one side of the balancing 
condenser with the letter X. Readers will remember that the 
performance of the tweeter is improved if a small inductance 
of the order of 1 to 4 microhenries is connected in series with 
it. This small inductance is most easily secured by making the 
connection between the tweeter and the point X in the form 
of a spiral of wire. This spiral can conveniently have 10 turns 
spread over a distance of about 1 inch, each turn being of 
1 inch diameter ; absolute precision is not necessary and in 
any case is not likely to be achieved in view of the stray 
reactances associated with the circuit in the transformer and 
in the other wiring. More than 10 turns is not likely to be 
ever required and fewer may often be better. Possibly few 
people will be able to detect any aural difference. The great 
point is that it will cost precisely nothing to try. 


» 


CULT OF THE FIBRE NEEDLE 


(Continued from page 287) 


HERE are further conditions which so far have not been 

mentioned ; the first is that of front angle. This requires 
that the angle between the record and the plane of the 
diaphragm should be ninety degrees when the needle is resting 
on the record. Since the majority of fibre sound-boxes are 
made with the Meltrope type of tone-arm fitting, which as 
many folks know incorporates a flexible connecting device, 
it is possible, unless care is taken, that the sound-box will 
be fixed on the tone-arm so that the needle-angle is anything 
but ninety degrees. 


The second condition is that fibre needles will never be 
satisfactory on records that have been played a number of 
times with steel needles ; one or two playings with steel may be 
beneficial to a new record in that factory dust and dirt will 
be removed, but more playings with steel would not be 
conducive to good results with fibres; in any case there are 
better methods of removing dirt, and the beau fibreur would 
never dream of allowing his records to be touched with cold 
steel. 


Another condition, and it is a very important one, is that 
side pressure must be reduced to a minimum, ensuring that 
the lateral movement of the tone-arm is free will lessen the 
undue pressure, but this will be of little avail if care is not 
taken to see that the instrument is dynamically level. The 
object of this is to obviate any tendency of the tone-arm to 
swing inwards or outwards. To check this it is only necessary 
to rest the needle alternately on the blank outside (unrecorded) 
and inside portions of a revolving record, observe which way 
the tone-arm swings and place packing under the feet or base of 
the instrument at the side to which the needle tends to move 
to counteract this. In both positions the needle should 
remain steady. 


These notes seem to be developing into a lecture, but the 
points mentioned above, though they may seem small in 
themselves, can make all the difference between success and 
failure with fibres. Fuller explanations are given in 
Gramophones, Acoustic and Radio. 


Fibre needles, being made of asomewhat absorbent material, 
are particularly susceptible to changes of atmosphere and 
humidity. They are prone to absorb moisture from the 
atmosphere, and fibres that are left exposed tend to become 
spongy in texture and are difficult to cut cleanly, the points 
break down easily, and reproduction generally is woolly and 
backward. It is desirable, therefore, that fibres should be 
stored in a relatively dry and uniform atmosphere. The best 


_sort of visual indicator. 


way of doing this is to keep them in a “ dry air container ”’ 
such as those specially made by E.M.G. Hand-made Gramo- 
phones and E. M. Ginn. Both containers are essentially alike 
in design and consist of an air-tight canister with an inner 
perforated tray resting on a lip or rebate. The fibres are 
stored in the tray and underneath this is a small quantity of 
a chemical compound in crystal form which has the property 
of absorbing moisture, thus keeping the surrounding air dry. 


Recently E.M.G. have introduced a drying agent which is a 
The compound used is normally 
blue in colour and turns to white when saturated with moisture 
extracted from the needles, thus indicating that it either needs 
replacing or placing in the oven or other convenient warm atmo- 
sphere to dry, whereupon it gradually develops its original 
colour and is ready to be used again. 


In the January 1930 issue of THE GRAMOPHONE the storage 
of fibre needles was dealt with at length by Mr. J. Ainger Hall, 
who conducted a series of tests with fibres stored under 
different conditions of humidity. The air drying agent used 
in his experiments was concentrated sulphuric acid, but as he 
pointed out in his brief description of a suitable fibre-needle 
container, calcium chloride functions every bit as well. Any- 
one contemplating the use of fibres would do well to look up 
that article. 


Dirty or ill-kept records can also be responsible for dis- 
appointing results with fibres. If the grooves become clogged 
with dust or debris from broken fibre needle points, then it is 
only to be expected that a fragile point which already is 
carrying a pressure equivalent to some ten or twelve tons to 
the square inch and following a very tortuous path, will 
readily succumb to any further strain or obstacle in its path. 
Moreover, it is only reasonable to suppose that foreign matter 
in the grooves contain a certain amount of gritty matter 
which, if it gets embedded in the needle point, will act as an 
abrasive on the record and thus create unnecessary wear. 
Therefore it is wise to store records in a dust-proof receptacle 
and to acquire the habit of brushing them both before and 
after each playing. A stiff bristle brush or cotton cord is best 
for this. 


A well-cut fibre is, of course, an essential to good quality 
reproduction. There are a number of satisfactory cutters on 
the market, and providing the blade is kept sharp there should 
be little difficulty, after one or two trial cuts, in producing a 
really sharp clean point ; a quick snappy action in manipulat- 
ing the cutter is usually best. Even experienced fibrists 
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sometimes fail to give a thought to the resharpening of the 
cutter blade, anda dull blade or a cutter that is out of adjust- 
ment inevitably means a shaggy ill-cut point and indefinite 
reproduction. 

A good fibre needle cut with a sharp cutter should have an 
almost polished surface across the section of the cut, and the 
actual point should be every bit as keen as the point of a steel 
needle ; test each point before playing by pressing it lightly on 
the back of the hand. Some folks try the point on the cheek, 
but this we ceased to advise since a fibrist of our acquaintance 
once developed an ugly eruption on one cheek and which he 
concluded was the result of some foreign matter being inad- 
vertently injected when testing fibre points. That may have 
been the cause or it may not, but especially with doped 
fibres it is well to be on the safe side. 


Most sound-boxes made for fibre needles are heavier than 
the normal steel boxes. They may even impose a weight on 
the needle point of between 6 or 7 ounces. On the other hand, 
less than 4$ ounces is usually too small. A little experiment 
will show that a nice adjustment between needle and record 
can have a marked effect on reproduction and point break- 
downs. To enable the pressure to be adjusted one manu- 
facturer—W. J. Bond & Sons—has evolved a simple and 
compact weight adjuster which is now fitted to all Cascade 
gramophones. On other instruments that are primarily 
designed for fibres the most suitable pressure is predetermined 
in the design of the sound-box. 


A fibre needle should be inserted into a sound-box so that 
about 3 inch is projecting ; when the needle becomes too short 
to allow of this it should be discarded. Generally speaking, 
the longer the needle, that is, the amount projecting, the less 
chance there is of the point breaking down in the difficult 
parts of a record, such as when a full symphony orchestra is 
rising ensemble in a crescendo. This is a point to remember, 
especially when playing heavy orchestral records for the first 
time. On the other hand, a short needle gives a somewhat 
cleaner and crisper reproduction. 


Erratic Motors 

Surprising as it may seem an erratic motor is often the 
cause of needle points breaking down, more especially when 
playing discs that are heavily recorded. We well remember 
an experience (an account of which is reprinted below) of 
Mr. E. Brockway, the erstwhile and indefatigable secretary 
of the Agricola Gramophone Society. 


““T have had recently an interesting example of the effect 
that a bumpy gramophone motor may have upon the ability 
of a fibre needle to cope with a difficult record, and, pre- 
sumably, in the case of users of steel needles, upon record 
wear. I had known for some time that my motor was due 
for a ‘spring’ clean and regraphiting, but the work had 
been put off from time to time. Then came the question of 
arranging the programme of Decca records for the October 
meeting. I had been specially requested to include one of 
the records of Wotan’s Farewell (The Valkyrie), but on trying 
the programme over at home I was quite unable to get a fibre 
needle more than a quarter of the way through this record, 
and I decided, therefore, not to include it. At the meeting, 
however, there was time to spare, and it was decided to try 
it. Much to my surprise it presented no difficulties to the 
fibre needle. That night after I got home I spent a solid 
hour trying to get a fibre through it, but without avail. Then 
I had my motor attended to and tried the record again— 
both sides were played perfectly with one point at the first 
attempt. The moral of this seems to me to be that one should 
have one’s motor overhauled immediately it shows the least 
sign of bumping ; better still, have it done regularly every 
twelve months.” 


Swingers, that type of record where the centre hole of the 
record is eccentric to the centre of the Archemedian spiral 
formed by the recorded grooves, should be avoided at all 
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times. Not only is the whining excruciating mentally, but the 
eccentricity of the grooves which causes the sound-box or 
pick-up to sway from side to side imposes excessive side 
pressure and inevitably results in a broken fibre point. 


This matter of excessive side pressure is a very important 
consideration when using non-metallic needles, whether they 
be fibres, Burmese Colour, Truetower or the new Voltwood 
types, and we cannot lay too much stress on its elimination, 
Many times when all other conditions are as near the ideal 
as it is possible to attain excessive side pressure will cause 
point breakdowns. 


If all these suggestions are put into practice—and given 
correct mechanical conditions at the start they are so easily 
remembered that it soon becomes a matter of routine—there 
is no reason at all why records should not last indefinitely ; 
even the heaviest recordings will have little terror for you as 
regards the needle point breaking down in the middle of a 
climax. 


Effects on Reproduction 


Now the foregoing is mostly concerned with conditions of 
use. It has been said that one valuable asset is that, with 
correct use, record wear is practically nil; and this, simply 
for the reason that the needle is of softer material than the 
record material. But is there any other advantage is using 
fibres? The answer is a very definite yes, though many of 
those who have hitherto been content to use steel needles may 
have some doubt; in some cases because the first trial with 
fibres has been carried out under adverse conditions, particularly 
with regard to the type of sound-box. This, as we have said 
earlier on in these notes, results in a backward, lifeless tone, 
a reduction in volume and a restriction in the range of both 
bass and treble. Therefore, if the greatest advantage of all— 
that of better quality—is desired, take pains to see that all 
conditions are fulfilled. As an experiment play, say, Strauss’ 
Perpetuum Mobile (Col. LX240) or a record of Elisabeth 
Schumann first with a steel needle (in a ‘‘ steel ’’ box), and 
then on the same gramophone with a fibre needle in a tuned 
fibre box ; repeat the record with the latter and finally play 
through with the steel combination. Listen carefully ; note 
the little raw edges which steel seems to impart to the high 
notes, note the general hardness of tone as compared with the 
smoothness and delicacy of the fibre rendering. Compare, too, 
the intensity of surface noise. There may be some slight loss 
in definition and volume with fibres, this depending almost 
entirely on the type of gramophone, but with the external 
horn type of instrument, or even with the larger type of 
cabinet gramophones, the disparity in this respect is negligible. 


In conclusion, do not forget one golden rule, persevere and 
play your records; the more you play them with fibres, the 
smoother and more natural they will seem to sound. 

T. S. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The ‘“‘Expert’’ Dynamic Sound-box Price £3 5s. Od. 


It is some considerable time since we were called upon to 
pass judgment on a sound-box of this calibre, but it is a plea- 
sure to be able to report so favourably on this particular 
Expert model. We have not a single criticism to make against 
it. 

Like all the Expert products that have passed through our 
hands from time to time, it is well designed, beautifully made, 
and our tests show that it is accurately tuned. 


The four-spring method of mounting the stylus plate, which 
by the way is rubber damped, permits of this fine degree of 
tuning and this is an important point when one considers that 
the sound-box is available for all the larger types of instrument 
either of the internal or external horn type where conditions 
are so likely to vary a great deal. 

It gives an excellent performance with either fibres or other 
non-metallic needles. The tone is fuller and broader than 
that of its predecessor, it has a slightly longer range in the 
bass and yet its treble response is such as not to accentuate 
little roughness which some of the more modern recordings 
exhibit. 

Some of the records we tried suggested that the treble range 
has also been extended, though it is difficult to be sure of this 
without a more lengthy experience than we have had. At 
any rate, we can be confident that the apparent smoothness 
in the treble is due not to a greater attenuation of high notes, 
but rather to a better distribution and damping. 


This sound-box has our complete approval. 


The H.M.V. Duo-Diffusion Autoradiogram 
Model 580 


Price 48 guineas 


Specification. 
H.F. Stage :—Marconi VMS4B Valve. 
Frequency Chamber :—Marconi MX40 Valve. 
First I. F. Stage :—Marconi VMS4 Valve. 
Second I. F. Stage :—Marconi MS4B Valve. 
Second Detector and First L.F.:—Marconi MH D4 Valve. 
Silent Tuning (Squelch) :—Marconi M H D4 Valve. 
Push-Pull Power Stage :—2 Marconi PX4 Valves. 
Power Output :—5 Watts A.C. (approz.). 
Rectifier :—Marconi U14. Valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—R.C.C. Transformer. 
Loudspeaker :— Electro-Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 
Wave Range :—200-550 and 1,000-2,000 Metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-60 Cycles. 
Total Consumption :—145 Watts (approz.). 
Selectivity Control :—12 ke. or 6 ke. Band Width. 
Automatic Record Changer, Visual Tuning Indicator, Silent 
Tuning and Static Suppressor. 
Tone Compensated Volume Control, Quiet Delayed A.V.C. 


Tone Control, Mains Aerial, Anti-Static Aerial Fitment, 
Provision for Auxiliary Speakers, and Speaker Switch. 


To anyone familiar with the trend of design of modern 
superheterodyne receivers and radio-gramophones, a mere 
glance at the above specification will be sufficient to indicate 
that nearly every refinement has been incorporated that has 
yet been devised to facilitate control, by inexpert hands, to 
suit the varying conditions of reception. Thus the automatic 
volume control which is of the most nearly complete variety 
that has yet been worked out has been shorn of its principal 


disadvantage—noisiness between stations—by the inclusion of 
a special squelch circuit which ensures absolutely silent tuning. 
Further, in addition to the static suppressor and the image 
suppressor of second channel interference, the selectivity of 
the tuning can be altered from a 12 kc. to a 6 ke. band width 
so that those people who must be able to receive the less 
powerful and the more noisy of the distant foreign stations 
can have their whims satisfied. Even that is not all, for there 
is a tone-control by which the attenuation of high notes or 
low notes can be adjusted ; and this, apart from the selectivity 
control, is such that those distant stations which normally 
have a real programme value can be received at their highest 
quality consistent with a minimum of background noise. 


The H.M.V. 580 


The result is that all transmitters of any musical value to a 
listener, as well as many others that are not, are well within 
this receiver’s range. Most of the high-powered foreigners, such 
as the German and Italian stations, can be received with a 
standard of quality which is but little, if anything, removed 
from that of a local transmission. 


There are very few receivers that possess all these desirable 
characteristics and only one of them so far as we know is in 
the same price range. When one considers that it is not so 
many years ago that a simple low frequency amplifier, pick-up 
and motor, without automatic record changer and with less 
undistorted output power, was marketed at the same price 
level and even then was not a paying proposition for the 
mamufacturer, one cannot but admire the enterprise that has 
made this present achievement possible. Even the cabinet 
work shows a marked advance on previous designs, and 
from a mechanical point of view the whole design is as nearly 
perfect as any we have seen. It inspires confidence from 
beginning to end. 


So far we have said little about the quality of reproduction. 
The actual frequency range is a very long one, whether the 
input is from radio or records. So much is clear, even on a 
casual hearing. A test of each instrument of an orchestra in 
isolation shows that the characteristic timbres are closely 
portrayed, provided that in each case the volume level is not 
exaggerated. Moreover, the response is smooth and not 
overlaid with irritating high note resonances, and there is 
ample reserve of power in ordinary playing conditions to 
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ensure freedom from blasts and cracked notes. One never 
sits on edge expecting something distressing to happen 
soon. 

We are not happy, however, about the bass end of the 
scale, and more particularly about the balance between bass 
and treble. Even when one is sitting in the front row of the 
stalls in a concert hall the bass is never so full-blooded as it 
is here. Rea] bass is harder and has a shorter reverberation 
time. That is not an accurate technical description but it 
conveys our meaning better than any other phrase we can 
think of at the moment. Setting the tone control to minimum 
bass improves matters but does not put them right. The 
whole thing is too rich. 

There is comparatively little wood vibration, but we could 
detect some cavity resonance. At the same time the richness 
of the bass was definitely more in evidence on records, for 
which a bass compensating unit is used, than on the radio 
transmissions. 

This is the only adverse criticism we have to make, but 
we feel strongly about it, the more so because in our view the 
excessively rich bass tends to mask or obscure the really clean 
and sweet treble. It needs but little modification to make 
this one of the three or four outstanding instruments from 
the quality point of view that has yet been produced in this 
country. 


The Baker Fydelitone Extension Speaker Price 35s. 


This diminutive little unit consists of a permanent magnet 
speaker and a multi-ratio input transformer mounted in 
moulded bakelite case 83 in. by 8 in. by 4 in. The magnet is 
of the single bar type, the cone is six inches diameter with 
a corrugated edge loading, and the speech coil is of low 
impedance. The input transformer provides for the matching 
of this to almost any receiver output impedance, including 
those receivers which are already fitted with connections for 
low impedance auxiliary speakers. 


Obviously the instrument is an attempt to combine efficiency 
with compactness and esthetic tastes. To us this alwaysseems 
doubtful practice, but no doubt there are many folks who do 
not mind a little sacrifice 
in efficiency in the case 
of a speaker which is 
intended only for 
occasional use. 


It is surprising, how- 
ever, how well this 
Fydelitone acquits itself 
considering its size and 
baffie area available. 
The tone is pleasant and 
forward with quite a 
strong upper register, 
which does commend- 
able justice to the strings 
and wood-wind of an 
orchestra. As one would 
expect, the depth and 
breadth of orchestral 
items or of solo piano are not so much in evidence as with 
speakers of more generous design and baffle area, nor do we 
expect it, but even on this count the speaker does extra- 
ordinarily well. One feature worthy of notice is that speech 
is very uniform and devoid of the ‘ chestiness ” which some- 
times a too strong lower middle register produces. 


The Baker Fydelitone 


The acoustic output of the speaker for a given input is high 
for its type, and so too is the maximum input it will handle 
in comfort ; it will accept a 2} watts A.C. input with ease. 


The model illustrated has a bakelite cabinet of imitation 
figured walnut, but many other cabinet colours are available 
so as to tone with various colour schemes. 
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Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 


The Indispensable Annuals 

It seems as though that excellent publication The Wireless 
and Gramophone Trader Year Book will emulate Tennyson’s 
Brook and go on for ever, but unlike that immortal stream it 
alters its course, or rather improves its course, yearly. Just 
as the 1934 edition was a marked improvement over its 
immediate predecessor, so this 1935 publication shows some 
advance in the matter of lay-out and easy reference. 

To the dealer and service man it is invaluable, giving as 
it does detailed reference to every radio-gramophone and 
accessory manufacturer of repute, complete specifications of 
over 400 receivers and radio-gramophones, characteristics of 
all the current types of valves, and amongst a host of other 
useful information, an article on the planning and equipping 
of a test room by the Technical Editor of The Wireless and 
Gramophone Trader, W. E. Miller, B.A., and also details of a 
15-watt amplifier suitable for public address work. 

As before, the book is available only to dealers at a price of 
5s. 6d., or 3s. 6d. to “‘ Trader ”’ subscribers, from the Trader 
Publishing Co. Ltd., Dorset House, Stamford Street, 8.E.1. 

For the layman interested in the evolution of radio and 
sound reproduction generally, there is that handy pocket-size 
annual, the Wireless World Diary. It is packed with useful 
hints and tips of the sort that the experimenter has need of 
almost daily ; for example, there are helpful notes on tracing 
the sources of hum in mains receivers, and of minimising 
electrical interference, etc. . The valve data lists have been 
revised and increased and now include every important valve 
in current use. 

As usual, the price of the diary is ls. 6d., from all bookstalls 
or direct from Iliffe and Sons Ltd., Dorset House, Stamford 
Street, S.E.1. 





A Wandering Minstrel 

Possibly some ulterior motive, or perhaps it was sheer 
pompousness, induced the Expert Audio-Player—an internal 
horn gramophone, be it noted—to attach itself to that exclusive 
list of external horn gramophones on page 288 of last month’s 
issue. He certainly escaped detection until it was too late. 
Precocious little man! He didn’t realise that he stood a much 
better chance of recognition in his own class ! 


The Marconiphone 292 


Last month we stated that the frequency band widths of 
the 292 were 8 and 16 k.c. respectively. This information 
has now been corrected. The figures should have been 6 
and 12 k.c. 


“« Piezo-Electricity”’ 

That is the title of a handbook (9d. post free) just produced 
by R. A. Rothermel, Rothermel House, Canterbury Road, 
Kilburn, London, N.W.6. ra 

All those who have hitherto failed to realise the signifi- 
cance of Piezo-Electric devices as applied to the detection and 
reproduction of sound should make a special note of this 
publication. Strictly speaking it is a technical treatise on the 
many and varied applications of Rochelle Salt to high-quality 
sound reproducers, but there is much within its pages that is 
easily understandable by the non-technically minded. 

Our own Technical Adviser, Mr. P. Wilson, contributes the 
foreword, whilst later on Mr. Christopher Stone confers his 
blessing. There are curves, which are the results of tests 
made by THE GRAMOPHONE, of both the standard pick-up 
and the new de-luxe model, the carrying arm for which was 
designed by Mr. Wilson. 

We hope to publish a report on this de-luxze pick-up and 
also on the Piezo-coil speaker, which is a combination of 
moving-coil and Piezo tweeter speakers, in the near future. 
In the meantime we recommend you to get that book Piezo- 
Electricity. 
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ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W.R.A. 


‘ Elgar’s ‘In the South” 

One or two people have asked for notes on a few works not 
hitherto fully annotated : in particular, Elgar’s In the South. 
Mr. Newman’s admirable example of compressed criticism and 
annotation, in a handbook published by Lane (The Music of the 
Masters series, 3s. 6d.), expounds the work in half a dozen 
pages. There is little to do, therefore, except to mark the 
places at which the themes enter, and add a note or two on 
the poetic background. 

In the winter of 1903, when, after much disappointment, 
Elgar’s genius was being recognised, even in England, he 
enjoyed a holiday on the Italian Riviera, at Alassio; and here 
he was moved to composition by “a glorious afternoon in the 
Vale of Andora, with . . . the distant snow-tipped mountains 
and the blue Mediterranean.” Thoughts of the past glories 
of the Empire were suggested by the ancient road the Romans 
made across the valley, a bridge, still used, and the ruins 
of a fort. The joy of sharing with life’s partner the pleasures 
and honours that life was beginning, at long last, to bring, 
shines out too, we may believe, in this triumphant and tender 
music. He marks this very clearly by choosing, as a back- 
ground motto for the work, Tennyson’s lines from The 
Daisy : 

. . . What hours were thine and mine 
In lands of palm and southern pine; 

In lands of palm, of orange blossom, 
Of olive, aloe, and maize and vine. 

Another quotation, from Childe Harold, was written by the 

composer on his score : 
... Aland 
Which was the mightiest in its old command, 
And is the loveliest . . 
Wherein were cast .. . 
. . . the men of Rome ! 
Thou art the garden of the world. 

This is a work written in glowing enthusiasm. 

The records are H.M.V. DB1665-—7, the composer conducting. 

Life leaps forth like an arrow, in that ascending figure that 
Elgar loved, with its triplet beat (the triplet figure plays a 
considerable part). At 1 in., nobilmente, a theme beginning in 
scalic descent is added. It grows opulently, mounting aloft. 
The opening tune again leads to a pastoral episode, suggested 
by ‘a shepherd with his flock and his home-made music ”’ 
(2 in.). This is a very characteristic Elgarian touch of 
melody (diatonic, and modal in flavour) and scoring. In the 
last half-inch of this side the composer, with a change of time 
and key, turns from the contemplation of this peaceful pros- 
pect to the deeper affairs of men. The more chromatic 
harmony develops a rich mood of thoughtfulness. With the 
waning of this section into murmurous gentleness, we turn 
to the development of the ideas, and the evocation of that 
of Rome in its martial glory. The motto here, from the 
Tennyson poem, is : 

What Roman strength Turbia showed 
In ruin, by the mountain road. 


Conviction without Cacophony 

The intention here, Elgar said, was “‘ to paint the relentless 
and domineering onward force of the ancient day, and give a 
sound-picture of the strife and wars ... of a later time.” 
With all the excitements of later cacophony, has a deeper, 
more impressive depiction ever been achieved ?—“‘ relentless, 
domineering, onward force ’’—it is tremendously vivid. 

This continues on to side 3 in development, and the scene 
is again changed for (1} in.) a solo viola, with what has been 
called a Canto popolare, but is of Elgar’s own invention. This 
section has been arranged for both piano and voice. About 
the last half-inch of the side the first main theme is heard 
combined with this, in longer notes than before. Before the 
song is finished, about } in. on side 4, we have reminiscences 


of other earlier themes. It breaks off, to admit the first theme 
again—the recapitulation, not by any means a copy of the 
exposition, but containing all the themes we know, some of 
them treated more briefly and some combined, as on the last 
side, after the exciting working-up, when, grandioso, the 
opening theme and the downward-scalic one that early 
followed it are (? in. from the end) combined. 

One does not look, in Elgar’s forms, for the simple rendering 
of the “adventures of two themes,” first exposed, then 
developed, and finally recapitulated. His schemes are more 
complex and the whole work may be (as here) either more 
episodic than the usual ‘first movement ”’ form, or the parts 
may be more subtly fused, as in the symphonies. We expect, 
too, more material to be used than in former days ; so our 
listening is not of the simplest. These fine records, played a 
dozen times or so, will fix the themes in memory, and allow 
us to attend to the beauties of their arrangement in the 
pattern of the composer’s musing. We become, as it were, 
a@ partner in his mind, a partaker of his rich imagination. 
That, to me, is the true meaning of “ appreciating music.” 
This is the way I have been trying to delve (with, the much 
enjoyed co-operation of some GRAMOPHONE readers in the 
audience) in my Morley College Lectures. I should be glad 
if any others who join us for the second term (Jan. 10th, 
at 7.45 p.m.) would make themselves known to me. 


Musings 

Writing, in another place, of the release of emotion, I mused 
for a moment about native qualities in musicianship, and our 
needs, for its betterment: asking myself ‘‘What does music, 
as an art, need most ?”’ Artists to make it live for us. What 
prevents so many performers being artists? Inhibitions : 
in this country, the “ stiff upper lip” tradition: “‘ not the 
thing, to show your emotions.” Few people realise what a 
dragon in the path this attitude is. Most are unconscious of it. 
Secondly, music needs straight seers and straight speakers— 
men like Grace, Alex. Cohen, Grew, and Beecham: always 
too few of them. 


Duality—and Paper Duels 
Just lately we have had a bit of Old Adam from an un- 


expected quarter. Our greatly respected Sir Henry Wood 
tried a little joke which seems not to have come off. His 
producing a Bach transcription under the name of * Paul 
Klenovsky ”’ has, I see, aroused some comment, rather late 
in the day, in the Musical Times. I am wondering if we shall 
have a recording of the Toccata and Fugue in D minor as 
arranged by this—shall we say ?—second personality ?—not 
so strange a one as that alleged to exist in a certain composer, 
about which some quite unnecessary fuss was made in a 
recent biography, where the author sought to make play with a 
so-called ‘‘duality.”” The character was quite explicable 
without this resort to mumbo-jumbo. Sir Henry’s case was 
simple: he thought his own-name arrangements were not 
getting fair play from critics (our old stage-villains ‘‘ the 
critics” again !), and so he played this trick. Some of my 
press colleagues seem to have thought it a great hoax. A 
correspondent of the Musical Times takes up the question, 
and asks why: nobody, he argues, could be expected to see 
through it, especially as Sir Henry and the B.B.C. kept up 
the deception in appropriate programme notes. Where, 
then, he asks, lies the joke? I don’t see it, either. Presumably 
there would have been one if all the wicked critics who 
formerly damned Sir Henry’s efforts had now turned round and 
praised Klenovsky’s; but this correspondent asserts that 
nobody seems to have made a comparative study of the 
respective press cuttings ; and without that there can, of course, 
be no joke. The writer quotes the only cutting he happened 
to see about the Klenovsky work, and in it Mr. Newman 
is very scathing: calls the arrangement a ‘‘ monstrosity.” 
I have not heard it, or seen the score. 
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Oh, those Critics ! 


People will always bait critics, and always the critic, if 
he knows his job, will not care two pins whether he is loved or 
not. It is part of his business not to care. And he is in business 
for himself—to work out his own way of thought and life. 
He knows that not one in a hundred of us really wants anything 
but praise—whatever we say about it. Nearly everybody 
resents adverse criticism: that’s human nature, and the 
critic early learns to read it—and thole it. Some silly people 
demand “ constructive ”’ criticism—as if the critic were a free 
teacher. It is his business to say whether a thing is good or 
bad, not to give public lessons. If he says a singer wobbles 
and ruins the line, that is a clear tip to her to go to a voice 
specialist and get the wobble—or the voice—removed. All 
criticism is in a sense free lessons. Artists ask for it, by 
sending tickets. The critic doesn’t beg to be allowed to go ! 
If the critic does not say what is wrong (it is no part of his 
essential business to do that), then the performer must go to 
a teacher and find out. Critics who give free lessons help 
to ruin their fellows: and thousands of good teachers are 
doing very badly to-day. 


Hard Times 


May I beg a thought for them—if possible, an act? Typical 
of the times is the news given by a reader of the Observer 
(Nov. 25th), for forty years a music teacher. He wrote: 
‘* Some six years ago I had thirty pupils on my books. To-day 
there are three.” I could recite many such grieving cases. 
This writer has heard the number of musical unemployed put 
at 100,000. Nobody knows the figure. I know of good men 
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near starvation and hopelessness. They want work, not 
charity. More pupils would hearten them—even one or two 
apiece. I don’t teach now, so I am not pleading for myself, 
Many of these people are able practitioners, and my heart 
is sore for them. 


Getting into the Music’s Heart 


May I hand on the advice I give to my lecture folk ?—not 
to get excited about other people’s musical opinions, but to 
spend the all-too-short time they are ever likely to have in 
the heart of the music itself. Few amateurs know a tenth of 
the music they ought to know, in order to get the right 
historical background. I know some fine keen ones, but 
Ispeak of the mass, that I ken well from experience in lecturing 
and, especially, from adjudicating on many thousands of 
them, and talking to scores of thousands in audiences, since 
the war. Form your judgment on as wide a knowledge as 
you can get; and above all, get into the works with your 
own hands and voices: first of all, with your own eyes, by 
learning to read music. Dozens of teachers would be delighted 
to show you how, cheaply enough. Worlds then open that it 
would take ten lifetimes to explore, and you will grudge every 
minute spent in controversy, that so rarely changes anyone's 
opinions, or even enlarges his knowledge. That is the best 
advice that my twenty-seven years of hard-working pro- 
fessional life have evolved, and its truth has been proved 
over and over again. I offer as my New Year wish for all, 
in whatever way they go about it: ‘“‘A wider and deeper 
knowledge (and therefore enjoyment) of music during 1935, 
through self-activity in music-making ! ” 





SCHOOL GRAMOPHONE NOTES 


by W. W. 


JOHNSON 


(Continued from page 282, December) 


EACHERS who use the gramophone with very young 

children will find plenty of excellent lesson material in 
the Catalogue of Records of Educational Value (issued jointly 
by Columbia, H.M.V., and Parlophone). The ‘‘ Playways ” 
Series planned by Mrs. J. Murray MacBain (of ‘Child 
Education ’’ fame), and with music arranged by Alec Rowley, 
consists of five records, each dealing with a particular aspect 
of music training. The importance of this series lies in the 
fact that it is schemed on lines psychologically sound, it being 
emphasized in the accompanying forty-page booklet (price 
one shilling) that teachers are prone to present pieces too 
long and too difficult for the average infant, whereas in music 
—as in all other school subjects—procedure should be from 
the simple to the complex. 


The records are intended to give opportunities for (1) varied 
musical experiences, (2) simple ear training, and (3) self- 
expression—the element of play being kept well to the fore 
throughout. H.M.V. B2805 contains six easy and familiar 
tunes played by a miniature orchestra: these should be used 
for teaching children how to march in a number of ways, and 
for studying the tunes, their stories, broad divisions, and 
instrumentation. Here is an early attempt to bring very 
young pupils in touch with an elementary knowledge of 
musical history, form, and the commoner instruments of the 
orchestra. 


B2806, the second record, is a little more ambitious. Seven 
tunes, all short and easily memorised, are chosen as @ basis 
for a variety of rhythmic exercises—running, skipping, 
dancing, hand-clapping, tapping, and beating time. Detailed 
instructions for use appear in the handbook. The five little 
dances on B2807 introduce even more delightful work : like 
the familiar Columbia Folk Dance records, they provide 
accompaniments for circle dances, curtsies, galops, and the 


like. The tunes should be hummed by the pupils while 
dancing. R2808 is devoted to accompaniments for a series 
of preparatory vocal gymnastics, but is not particularly 
successful, because the exercises are inclined to be stereotyped, 
while the hints for use seem uninspired. On the contrary, 
B2809, the final disc, consists of four repetitions of a superb 
illustration for first steps in appreciation. Schubert’s Lullaby 
is first sung, then played as a violin solo, then as a ’cello solo, 
and finally by a string quartet. By offering the children the 
same tune in four tonal settings, there is a unique opportunity 
for intensifying and making permanent the impressions 
gained from the first record. No school library should be 
without H.M.V. B2809. 

The ‘‘ Playways ” set is extended by the group of Nursery 
Rhymes and Stories issued jointly by Columbia and H.M.V., 
and supervised by Mrs. Murray MacBain. Nearly thirty 
songs of the “‘Tommy Tucker” type are sung by Annette 
Blackwell on Col. DB452 and DB706. A descriptive leaflet 
is given with each of these records. The New Century 
Quartette present another thirty songs of similar calibre 
on Col. DB327 and DB328—songs all children should know. 
When pupils are quite familiar with these four records, 
Quilter’s Children’s Overture should be played, in order that 
they may meet old friends in new guise—with modern har- 
monies, fugal treatment, etc. The H.M.V. group is on B2866, 
B3194, B3666, and B3983, all sung by ‘“ Uncle George's 
Party ” : B3150 is a novelty, since it gives old rhymes to new 
tunes. Finally there are the Nursery Stories: The Three 
Bears and Jack and the Beanstalk are narrated by the inimit- 
able Bransby Williams on Col. 3062 ; E. R. Appleton and Co. 
reproduce some of their early Joan and Betty’s Bible Stories 
heard ‘on the air’ (Col. DB237); while H.M.V. B4324 gives 
The Animals’ Alphabet, by J. D. Phillips, with the New 
Mayfair Orchestra playing Noah’s Ark on the reverse. 
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COLLECTORS’ CORNER 


by P. G. HURST 


(Collectors wishing for replies to queries are asked to write 


(not call or telephone) enclosing stamped, addressed envelope. | 


LTHOUGH it would be an exaggeration to say that the 

centre of gravity is shifting from our country to abroad, 
there is a most noticeable awakening of interest in historical 
records in other countries, and it seems not unlikely, judging 
from my correspondence, that something akin to ‘‘ Collectors’ 
Corner ’’ may take shape on the Continent, in which con- 
nection Denmark and Italy are already putting out “ feelers.” 
One thing that seems fairly certain is that there are more 
undiscovered rarities abroad than in England—I say England 
advisedly, as Scotland, Wales and Ireland have reported 
practically nothing. But even such numbers as there may be 
are simply negligible as compared with the capacity for 
absorbing them ; and I have little doubt that the time will 
come when the transfer of a rarity to a new owner will be a 
newspaper item. 

Foreign correspondents will be to the fore this month, but 
I think that home readers will not find their enquiries lacking 
in interest. 

Here is H. C. B. (Mass., U.S.A.) invoking my help in his 
efforts to soften the heart of the Gramophone Company in the 
matter of unpublished Melba records. I can well understand 
H. C. B.’s dumbfoundment at being told that apart from those 
of the withdrawn Melba records, no other matrices are in 
existence ; but if this method of diplomacy is only one of 
several that have been employed in this connection, the 
intention behind it seems only too plain—‘‘ nothing doing.” 

Not counting the records taken at the Farewell performance 
at Covent Garden, some of which are good, and some, including 
the published Salce, are poor, there are not less than seventeen 
unpublished records of which some of us know the names ; but 
I cannot go as far as H. C. B. in feeling that H.M.V. are under 
any obligation to divulge or to publish anything which they 
do not wish to divulge or publish : after all, it is entirely their 
affair. 

I believe, however, that I may breathe a hint that if fifty 
collectors will band themselves together, they may prevail 
upon the Company to press that number of copies of the 
peerless Pur dicesti at a commercial price. 

Speaking of these unpublished records, I recently heard the 
1904 Addio in La Bohéme—a perfect dream of a record—but 
containing one tiny, very tiny, flaw in intonation. Naturally 
Melba did not want that to go down to posterity ; and the 
same sort of reasons may have operated in other records ; but 
we are at once faced with the several quite unsatisfactory 
recordings which were allowed to go out, as well as with the 
Pur dicesti, which is, so far as I remember, entirely flawless. 
But although we may, as collectors, be allowed to interest 
ourselves in these and kindred matters, this is H.M.V.’s 
business and nobody else’s. 

I may point out to H. C. B. that the omission of the 1904 
Caro Nome from H.M.V.’s list of withdrawn recordings was 
evidently merely a clerical oversight. 

I think that some of us who rely on memory and tradition, 
rather than on the written word, have been under the impres- 
sion that de Lucia was the creator of the réle of Canio in 
Pagliacci: certainly I have thought so myself; but R. B. 
(Milan), who has been at some pains to investigate the point, 
has now discovered authoritatively that the actual originator 
was Fiorello Giraud, and that his interpretation was highly 
praised. Maurel was Tonio, and Adelina Stehle was Nedda. 
I have recently heard from a correspondent who was present 
at the English premiére, when the réles were taken respectively 
by de Lucia, Ancona, and Melba ; Richard Green being the 


Silvio. De Lucia and Ancona certainly laid the foundations of 
Pagliacci’s success, so much so that one never seems to hear 
the names of its actual creators in that connection. 


Richard Green as an opera singer was before my time, but 
it is odd that my happiest recollections of Silvio’s interpreters 
have been of British singers : Lewys James and Dennis Noble 
being outstanding ; though I will not say that they surpassed 
Angelini-Fornarni. 


L. P. (Marden) protests against the old canard that de Lucia 
had a vibrato : and so do I—most strongly. This idea is put 
about from time to time by people who evidently really 
believe in it, and the fact that Herman Klein himself seemed 
to share the opinion makes it the more difficult to combat. 
I am not a professor of singing, but my observation leads me 
to hazard the proposition that to have a vibrato and to use one 
are two totally different matters, and that the first is a weak- 
ness and the second a device, such as violinists use. Be this 
as it may, I am quite unable to detect the presence of any 
vibrato, either voluntary or involuntary, in any of the dozen 
or so of de Lucia’s earliest records that I have; but if he 
developed one in his old age, and if his records of that period 
show it, that would be another matter, although irrelevant. 
It is easy to argue that every sound that reaches our ears is 
vibrato—it is just a question of how much so ; but anybody 
who has heard de Lucia’s early records of Addio Mignon, Amor 
ti vieta, Ah, non mi ridestar, or Cigno gentil, would be left in 
no doubt that he had no involuntary vibrato, though they may 
be misled by the extreme delicacy of some of his finer effects 
into thinking there was something of the kind. The fact that 
he did not always choose to use the full power of his voice, 
which was very considerable, has also been misunderstood : 
would that there were more tenors like that ! 


L. R. (Zandvoort), who has also sent me information of the 
original Pagliacci cast, adds that Giraud was an H.M.V. 
recorder, and that his records appeared in the Italian catalogue 
as lately as 1919, where they were listed in the Green Label 
class—the cheapest—though the catalogue numbers indicate 
that they were once “ celebrities,’ and obviously American 
—probably contemporary with the Victors by Ruffo, Martinelli 
and McCormack, perhaps of 1911—12. 


It is from L. R. that I learn that yet another of the great 
bygone singers to preserve her own records is Félia Litvinne, 
who delights to play them to her friends on special occasions. 
Many of us would like to be present at so privileged a party, 
and would hope, no doubt, to persuade Madame to talk a 
little about the past, and tell us what manner of man Jean de 
Reszke really was, because until we hear some of his faults 
we cannot really believe in him. The Reszke family have 
inspired some beautiful writing in Clara Leiser’s book, as the 
memory of the two mighty brethren is naturally enough a 
sacred tradition, and I for one have been easily convinced that 
they were two very marvellous creatures indeed ; but I suppose 
that after all they were human like the rest of us, though to 
judge from the only biography that has come to us, this might 
well be doubted. French scholars may have read Mme. 
Litvinne’s own memoirs, and these may have been vouchsafed 
some sidelights on the Reszke humanity—certainly nobody 
was better qualified than Litvinne to know it. Not only was 
she Edouard’s sister-in-law, but her artistic career was much 
associated with the two of them; in fact, her début, which 
was in the title-réle of Hérodiade, was in company with 
Jean, Edouard and Maurel. I hope these memoirs are good, 
and that they will be translated into English. 
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L. R. is much exercised over the identity of one ‘‘ Romeo 
Berti,’’ who, although described on early records as “‘ tenor 
italien de Covent Garden,’’ nevertheless recorded in a very 
junior capacity. On announced discs he pronounces his name 
BerTI—is this for the benefit of English audiences? But 
who he was, or what was his connection with Covent Garden, 
I have no idea. 


In the collecting line L. R. has acquired his first original 
Patti record—Si vous n’avez rien a me dire, and I am glad 
to have his support, which is substantial, in thinking this to 
be one of the most delightful things the diva has left us. 
Another find was a Black Label pre-dog of the Forging Song 
by Schmedes, the distinguished Wagnerian tenor who never 
visited us, and whose only record to be found on our catalogues 
was that of the Lucia Sextet, which has recently been noticed 
here. Caruso’s Iris, Fonotipias by de Luca, Sammarco, and 
Regina Pacini were found for this collector by a friend holiday- 
making in Italy, and who had no knowledge of the craft ! 
What true friendship—and what luck ! 


“C.C.”” may be responsible for an error into which L. R. 
has fallen in the matter of the dating of recordings, being 
under the impression that all the earliest recordings were with 
piano accompaniment. This, of course, is true only of 
Fonotipias ; although L. R. claims to possess specimen of this 
make bearing the early numbering, but with orchestral 
accompaniment. 


Fonotipias are less easy to classify for their dates of pressings 
than are G. & T.s, since, although we may notice certain 
minor alterations in the shade of green on the labels, in the 
design, and in the words imprinted on the wax, and although 
we may know something of the chronological order of these 
alterations, we are not, so far as I know, in a position to assign 
them exact dates : but at least they were pre-war. The dates 
of the original recordings of each artist are, of course, a matter 
of catalogue numbers. 


J. M. M. (New York), who is a concert director and launcher 
of “ stars,”’ sends the numbers and further particulars of the 
Columbia records made in America by Suzanne Adams in 
1903, from which it will be seen that Madame repeated her 
London recordings with the addition of Obstination and 
Sunbeams (or is it Moonbeams?); but with the important 
difference that the Jewel Song of this series is very different 
from that of the G. & T. issue. One verse only is sung, and 
this is dragged out almost to the length of the G. & T. disc, 
which gives both verses and the intermediate recitative into 
the bargain. It needs to be played at about 85 revolutions, 
as does the Coquette. Generally these recordings are poor, 
with the exception of the Romeo waltz, which is bright and 
clear ; but none of those which I have heard have caught 
the warm velvety quality of voice which Mr. Gaisberg and 
his myrmidons had so miraculously enshrined a year pre- 
viously. 

Subscribers to ‘‘ Recorded Memories ”’ 


like to have these particulars for reference : 


Home, Sweet Home, 1193; Sunbeams (Ronald), 1194; 
Printemps Nouveau, 1195 ; Jewel Song, 1243 ; Coquette, 1198 ; 
Valse, Romeo, 1197 ; Obstination, 1196. 


and others may 


I am sure we are all much obliged to J. M. M., as the numbers 
of these very few early Columbias are difficult to discover. 
He mentions two 1906 Boninsegnas—53481, Norma, and 
53392, Ninna Nanna—which I have omitted deliberately, 
because my memory cannot place them among the English 
“‘ releases *’ ; and concerted numbers with Cigada and Colazza 
which certainly were not. To those correspondents who have 
said that Boninsegna’s later Columbia records were equal and 
perhaps superior to her G. & T.s, I would say that I agree ; 
it is only the sanctified atmosphere of the “ original’? that 
they lack. 
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There were five Campanari discs in the old Columbia series, 
so J. M. M. informs me, and six Giliberts. Gilibert was one 
of the ‘‘ might have beens,’’ who probably preferred his ease 
and comfort : he did not really rouse himself until the coming 
of Louise to Covent Garden in 1910, when his terrific imper- 
sonation of the Father astonished his admirers. 

I also learn that Zélie de Lussan’s Victor records date from 
1903, and were renumbered for a lower price-rate in January 
1906; and here they are, as renumbered: 64002 Lilli; 
64003 La Paloma; 64004 Habanera, Carmen; 64005 Connais. 
tu le pays? ; 64006 Rosy Morn. Other interesting items for 
collectors from J. M. M. are that Pathé records were made by 
Calvé in 1902 (cylinders, I suppose), and by Ruffo in 1904; 
that Michailowa’s American list is far longer than the English ; 
and that the same may be said of Farrar’s Berlin list. 

Of all the many star records of Connais-tu le 
I have or have had, it is my considered opinion Yhat Farrar’s 
1904 Berlin recording, in Italian, is the most perfect of any. 
Despite the youth of the singer, there is a maturity of technique 
and a consistent beauty of tone which were not always achieved 
by other singers in still higher places; and is the more remark- 
able by contrast with the lesser maturity of other recordings 
in the same series. Geraldine Farrar’s work for the gramophone 
has been marred by some unaccountably bad patches, but 
nobody could sing Connais-tu le pays? as she did in 1904 and 
be anything but a great singer. Attempts to be original at 
the expense of the music are foredoomed to failure in the long 
run, and only play into the hands of those austere music- 
lovers who lie in wait for them. 

The most beautiful Caro Nome that I ever heard in my life 
was, judging from the record made in 1906 which I have just 
received, that of Selma Kurz, when I heard her in Rigoletto 
with Caruso and Renaud in 1904. As that was the first 
occasion on which I had heard this aria, I was hardly in a 
position to make comparisons ; but now that I am able to 
re-hear that same rendering, and on a record of extraordinary 
perfection, I realise that I then heard something the like 
of which I have never heard since. This is not merely a prima 
donna singing extremely well, and generally jaunty, business- 
like and efficient, but Selma Kurz giving us the tenderness 
of the impressionable Gilda with a voice and manner which 
really suggests the wistfulness of the young girl, without 
sacrificing one iota of the prima donna’s prerogative. Only 
a ten-inch disc, but a really exquisite thing. 

Many collectors will, I am sure, be glad to hear that J. B. B. 
(Maida Vale) has at last got his Ancona—a very fine copy of 
Il Sogno (Otello); so there is another long want satisfied. 
How badly I want Santley’s Non pit andrai! and shall I be 
disappointed with it when it turns up? I don’t think I know 
anybody who has even heard it. 


ys? that 


Among my own newest acquisitions is another Jl Sogno by 
Ancona—a London Red Label G. & T., apparently of 1904, 
of a slightly earlier number than the Milan record we know of. 
Even Mr. Garnett is stumped by this. The 1904 catalogue 
shows only the Milan records. How many London records 
were there? Information wanted, please. 


De Lucia’s Jdeale has also reached me : like so many of his 
1903 issue, it offers us quality rather than quantity, as it 
gives one verse only, a peculiarity which it shares with 
Ah, non mi ridestar and La donna é mobile ; while several others 
are records of remarkable brief excerpts, but none the less 
beautiful for that. 
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CORRESPONDENCE AND GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY REPORTS 





De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 
[AU letters and manuscripts should be written on one side only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, Tat GRAMOPHONE, 


10a Soho Square, London, W.1. 


The writer’s full name and address must be given. A stamped en 


must be enclosed if an 


velope 
answer or the 1 return of the manuscript is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact that the publication of letters 
does not imply his agreement with the views expressed by corr .] 





An Apology 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

In a recent issue of your journal a Mr. Wimbush confidently 
informs your readers that “‘ the peculiar relationship between 
Mr. Newman and his paper precludes any adequate discussion 
of his views.” 

As neither of the supposed parties—my editor and myself— 
to this hypothetical ‘* peculiar relationship ’’ has the slightest 
knowledge of its alleged existence, either now or at any time 
in the past, perhaps Mr. Wimbush will give your readers his 
authority for his statement. 

Yours faithfully, 


London. ERNEST NEWMAN. 


Mr. Wimbush writes: 


My authority is the merest hearsay and I withdraw the 
remark, while apologising for a looseness of language. 


Eileen Joyce 
To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE. 

The release of another Eileen Joyce record last month 
prompts me to write asking why this brilliant young artiste 
is not receiving the opportunities she deserves. 

We have a mere five records on the catalogue by her and 
several of the works recorded amount in value to little more 
than Victorian drawing-room show-pieces. Why is Miss 
Joyce not allowed to make records of more standard music? 
Here we have practically a young “‘ lady Horowitz ’’ who is 
permitted only to record such works as Henselt’s “‘ Bird 
Study,” Palmgren’s “En Route,” or Gounod’s “ Faust 
Waltz,” when her wonderful capabilities could be used to 
such greater advantage. Menuhin has been given first-rate 
opportunities for displaying his talent on the violin. Why not 
Eileen Joyce on the piano? We were told a few months ago 
in a GRAMOPHONE article how Raie da Costa’s career was 
practically influenced in the recording studios. It may seem 
rather odd to mention Raie da Costa in the same paragraph as 
Eileen nyt but is similar ‘‘ advice ’’ being given to her as 
Raie da Costa? I do not for a minute imagine that Miss 
Joyce has been asked to play ‘‘ jazz,’’ but her records to date 
seem to indicate that there is someone somewhere holding 
her back from recording really first-class works. 

Chester. R. P. WILLIAMs. 


information Wanted 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

This month sees the third recording of Beethoven's 
Emperor Concerto. This by Gieseking. No doubt admirable, 
but with one by Backhaus and another by Schnabel was it 
really required ? 

Why could we not have had the so-called Second Concerto 
Op. 19? I wrote some time ago to the Gramophone Company 
and pleaded for an issue of this work by Schnabel so that we 
could complete the Concertos. I received a somewhat vague 
answer that it might be done shortly. Would you use your 
powerful influence to make “ shortly ’? now? 

Could you publish some information about Armin Knab? 
[ heard Ria Ginster sing three beautiful songs by this composer 
at the Lieder Club last W ednesday. There was nothing about 
him on the programme, and he is not mentioned in Grove. 
I suppose he is modern, since the last issue, but the songs did 
not strike me as particularly modern. The best of the three 


songs, one I should dearly like to have recorded, is: “ Die 
sinkende Sonne weint blutig auf starren Schnee.” The others 
were : “‘ Es lacht in dem steigenden Jahr dir,” “ Ach wie so 
schén, wie hiibsch und fein,”’ *“‘ Das is nicht Zeit—die in mein 
Ohr dringt.” 

I should like to know who wrote the words. 

I am a very early subscriber to THE GRAMOPHONE and 
read nearly every word of this excellent magazine monthly. 

Middlesex. Epwarp Kocu. 


Neglected British Composers 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

I have written to Mr. Robert H. Hull assuring him of my 
interest in and support of a Bax Society, and hope that such an 
undertaking will become a reality. I believe that Bax is one 
of the few vital forces in music to-day. 

I can unqualifiedly say “‘ aye’? to everything contained in 
Mr. H. E. J. Collins’ letter concerning neglected British 
composers. 

May I make one more plea for a recording of Butterworth’ 
exquisite ‘“‘ Shropshire Lad’? Rhapsody? I broached the 
subject to the Gramophone Company some time ago, but 
they were not interested ; although Mr. Boult thinks very 
highly of it and has played it repeatedly. Perhaps some 
other company might do it. It can be engraved on a 12-inch 
disc. 

I am not familiar with the Walton number, but would 
heartily welcome recordings of the other compositions which 
Mr. Collins mentions, particularly Vaughan Williams’ Pastoral 
Symphony and Tallis’ Fantasia. I might add that Ireland's 
Second Sonata for violin and piano would not be an expensive 
undertaking, and might be a good start on the road to an 
intensive series of recordings of worth-while British music. 

Welcome back to F Sharp! May she infuse some of the 
spirit of the early days into THE GRAMOPHONE ! 

New York City. HENRY S. GERSTLE. 


The Milky Way 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

If Mr. Davidson and his supporters wish to abolish the 
“stars ’’ from the musical world, something will have to be 
done about it. 

A “‘star,”’ as I understand and use the term, is a performer 
who interprets his music in a fully satisfactory manner, and 
is a master of his craft. Does this beg the question? I don’t 
think so. I distrust Mr. Davidson’s attempt to separate 
Tovey and Hess from Kreisler and Paderewski, because | 
think it is likely to be fortuitous. Is he quite sure that his 
preference is not: for Bach and Schumann rather than for 
Chopin and, say, ‘“‘ Caprice Viennois””? Or cannot he forgive 
the veterans for a little middle-aged relaxation? 


A star must have devoted years of tedious and expensive 
study to his art, and he is a star because of these things, 
and’ is not, as the opposition seem to imply, a trick performer 
who ventures to exploit great music for his own glorification. 

Would Mr. Dav idson and his friends prefer the Victorian 

‘ musical evening ” (‘‘ I really haven’t practised lately, but if 
you insist—— ”), when the standard of perfection was to be 
able to play one’s piece without * ‘mistakes ’’? Do they find 
inspiration in music because the performer is a mere machine ? 
This seems to be sheer perversity. I could better understand 
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a plea that music was so far above human interpretation that 
it should never be performed at all, but should exist only 
in a virginal and abstract state beyond the reach of human 
defilement. But if this is ruled out as absurd, we are compelled 
to fall back upon those executant musicians who, by their skill, 
their gifts, and their genius, become able to interpret great 
music in so fully satisfactory a manner that, whether they like 
it or not, they find themselves, ipso facto, ‘‘ stars.” 


I do not wish to stress the obvious, or to appear to deny to 
Mr. Davidson the rhetorical licence of the idealist ; but false 
gods are better than no gods, and it is a dangerous doctrine to 
preach that music as a popular institution can be divorced 
from its performance. Such a state may come to us—if we 
are worthy of it—not we to it. 

Meopham. FLESHPOTs. 


Gilbert and Sullivan 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


With reference to a letter which appeared in your November 
issue, from “ Rondo,” Geelong, Vic., I would point out that 
there is—in fact, has been for over ten years—a Gilbert and 
Sullivan Society, although not of quite the same sort as your 
correspondent suggests, and I shall be pleased to forward 
particulars of its aims and objects to anyone interested in the 
matter. 


As regards the records, there is already an abridged recording 
of “The Sorcerer” (H.M.V.), which all lovers of the opera 
are hoping may be followed by a full set. 

M. L. EmMpEN. 


51 Stanley Gardens, Hampstead, N.W.3. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

“‘Rondo”’ suggests in your November issue a Gilbert and 
Sullivan Society to obtain complete recordings of ‘‘ The 
Sorcerer,” ‘“‘ Utopia, Ltd.”’ and ‘‘ The Grand Duke.” If such 
a society is organised, I should like to join. 

Los Angeles. LAURENCE R. CooK. 


The Cambridge University Gramophone Society 


The Cambridge University Gramophone Society has just 
been organised with the object of creating a deeper interest in 
recorded music by means of lecture-recitals, demonstrations, 
etc., and an inaugural meeting was held on November 2\st, 
when a large company of gramophone enthusiasts was present. 
The meeting was given over to general business and the making 
of plans. Great enthusiasm was shown when it was announced 
that Arnold Bax had consented to become the Society’s first 
President, and that Mr. Compton Mackenzie had honoured 
us by serving as Vice-President together with Dr. Thorpe of 
Jesus College. Weekly meetings will be held during the Lent 
term, and the subscription for membership is 4s. per year. 

Particulars may be obtained from Mr. John H. Hodge of 
Messrs. Murdoch, Murdoch & Co., 1 St. Mary’s Passage, 
Cambridge. 


The Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 
Current Activities 


The first meeting of the season, on Friday, November 16th, 
was, by tradition, the Chairman’s evening, and Mr. Brewitt’s 
programme seemed—as always—to surpass that of the 


previous year’s. In his programme (representative of the 
year’s best recordings) works like the ‘“‘ Fair Maid of Perth ”’ 
Suite and “ Water Music ”’ Suite (both by London Phil- 
harmonic Orch.) were notable as going a step further towards 
that perfection of realism which we desire—a spaciousness 
which allows the instruments to retain their individuality in 
heavy passages, and in the lighter passages, no disappointing 
“toy instrument ”’ impression, but every delicate note crisply 
at one’s ear. 


January 1935 


The Secretary, moving a vote of thanks, spoke truly when 
he said that could the programme have been broadcast into 
the homes of local music-lovers there would have been a rush 
of new members ! 


The first half of the November 30th meeting was given to 
Stravinsky’s ‘‘ Les Noces ’’ (Col.). The diction in this leaves 
a lot to be desired, and as the singers are Kate Winter, Linda 
Seymour, Parry Jones and’ Roy Henderson, one can only 
attribute it to the placing of the singers among the members of 
the percussion orchestra, which singers represent illiterate 
Russian moujiks at a village wedding. These staccato rhythms, 
therefore, if not—to Englishears—very musical, are undoubt- 
edly very Russian and very moujikal ! 


During the evening the Secretary introduced a sample of the 
“Great Scott ’’ records, the particular item being Angus 
Morrison in Handel’s “Silent Worship” and _ Toselli’s 
** Serenata.’’ This is a first-class vocal record, the attractive 
warmth and quality of the singer’s voice being delightful, 
while his diction would be an object lesson to many of our 
present recording vocalists. There is a tendency to rather more 
surface noise than we get from the usual commercial record, 
and a partial ‘‘ blanketing ’’ of the accompanists, which latter 
fault may be part of the price to pay for such life-size only 
recording of the voice, for it was obviously free from the 
** knob-control ’”’ of the recorder, too much of which we feel 
tends at times to create an artificial dramatism. The item 
aroused such interest among members that it was agreed 
that a representative programme of ‘‘ Great Scott ’’ records 
be heard at a meeting in the near future. 


Meetings for January: 11th and 25th. Headquarters are 
at the Kirkdale Café, Sydenham, 8.E.26, and meetings 
commence at 8 p.m. 

A. A. Purr. 


The Richmond and District Radio-Gramophone Society 


The Richmond and District Radio-Gramophone Society 
spent a pleasant evening on Monday, December 3rd, listening 
to examples from the December issues lists. 


These included for orchestra the ‘‘ Light Cavalry Overture,” 
a movement from the majestic No. 5 Symphony in C minor 
by Beethoven, ‘“‘ The Sylvia Ballet,” ‘“‘ Slavonic Rhapsody,” 
and Brahms Waltzes (Edith Lorand and her Viennese 
Orchestra) ; several vocal items, “‘I’m a Roamer,’’ by Malcolm 
McEachern, being notable among these; monologues by 
“Sam” (Stanley Holloway), “‘ The Scoutmaster” by John 
Tilley, and a very amusing novelty record by the B.B.C. 
entertainer Reginald Gardiner concerning the “ Livid beast 
unleashed,” the railway engine, with excellently recorded 
imitations of its various noises according to mood and cir- 
cumstances, and most amusing references concerning the 
apparently semi-permanent state of tunnel repairs just outside 
one of our big manufacturing towns. This entertainer was 
also exalted to a condition of ecstasy when in France on 
learning that to gain access to the opposite platform one 
simply and literally crossed over the railway lines. 


A Christmas programme of new records is announced for 
December 17th, the occasion of the next meeting. 
W. E. Croox (Hon. Sec.). 


The Golders Green and Hendon Radio and Scientific Society 

The Golders Green and Hendon Radio and Scientific Society 
recently held a most interesting meeting, the subject being 
Piezo-Electric Reproduction, by Mr. Menage of Messrs. R. A. 
Rothermel Ltd. The Kentish Town, Northwood and South- 
all Radio Societies sent representatives. 


Mr. Wilson, technical adviser to THE GRAMOPHONE, intro- 
duced the subject and dealt with its early history. Mr. 
Menage described the action of the piezo-electric crystal and 
the reason Rochelle salt crystals were selected. 
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